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Perhaps no other topic in the sphere of South Slavic linguistics is of such cur- 
rent scientific interest as the Macedonian literary language. It attracts atten- 
tion because of its importance both for general and for Slavic linguistics. On the 
one hand there is the unusual phenomenon of the birth and development of a 
literary and administrative language in Mediterranean Europe—an area where 
writing has been in use for two thousand years—a new language in direct con- 
tact with other literary languages which have already become well developed. 
This offers science the opportunity for direct observation of a series of specific 
processes analogical to those which operated in other literary languages in the 
more or less distant past. On the other hand a major new problem faces Slavists: 
to introduce the new literary language into the circle of the others and to separate 
the Macedonian linguistic material from that of neighboring languages, a dif 
ferentiation insufficiently made in the older literature. 

The works so far (of which, it may be noted, there were remarkably few, con- 
sidering the significance of the subject) give for the most part what is most im- 
portant, a description of the facts of the language. Preliminary information was 
furnished by the school text Makedonska gramatika, by Krume Kepeski (revised 
edition, Skopje 1950), a book modest in pretensions and value. The first attempt 
to describe the Macedonian literary language for the purposes of linguists in 
general was made by R. de Bray in the Macedonian part of his Guide to the 
Slavonic Languages (London-New York 1951). This pioneer work is far more 
scientific than Kepeski’s and often furnishes comparative data, but it contains 
a series of errors, some based on Kepeski’s views, and some on an insufficient 
study of the problems. Isolated questions, chiefly small ones, are treated in the 
journal Makedonski jazik (Skopje, since 1950). And in 1952 two new books ap- 
peared. 

The first is the Grammar of the Macedonian Literary Language by Horace G. 
Lunt, published in Skopje. Beside the fairly brief but concise account of the 
grammatical structure (pp. 1-104), the book contains reading selections from 
Macedonian prose (105-185) and a Macedonian-English vocabulary of nearly 
8000 words (187-287). This work is the best and the most complete at present 
available. It satisfies the needs of international science and at the same time it 
displays American linguistics to Yugoslav linguists in a very favorable light. 
Lunt succeeded in something which a significant number of foreigners working 
in the South Slavic linguistic area did not manage, even such men as Hermann 
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Hirt and Olaf Broch, namely in getting close to the linguistic material and be- 
coming completely familiar with the problems and the literature. (He utilized 
the works not only of foreign scholars, but of Macedonian and Bulgarian in- 
vestigators as well. Serbian works were used less, not without some harm to the 
book.) Furthermore, Lunt was able to subject his material to the test of the 
linguistic feeling of Macedonians, and the most competent authorities at that. 
He was helped in his work by the leading Macedonian specialists, the professors 
and assistants in the department of Macedonian at the Skopje university. With 
this sort of material in his hands, checked and completely reliable, Lunt set about 
battling with the very great difficulties, some due to the lack of the preliminary 
studies which are indispensable for a complete descriptive grammar and some 
due to the great instability in linguistic usage brought about by dialect differ- 
ences and the influence of neighboring languages. In spite of all this, Lunt has 
given the first solid account of the grammatical structure of this new Slavic 
literary language. 

Soon after Lunt’s book there appeared the first part of a new grammar by the 
leading native specialist, Professor Blaze Koneski (Gramatika na makedonskiot 
literaturen jazik, Del I, Skopje 1952). It contains an Introduction (pp. 7-71)— 
actually the prehistory and the history of the creation and codification of the 
Macedonian literary language—a section on sounds (75-119), and one on accent 
(123-184). The book is incomparably more scientific than Kepeski’s textbook, 
even though it too is written in a popular style for domestic use, often with a 
normative tendency. The value of the explanations has not been noticeably 
lessened by Koneski’s avoiding scientific terminology. Much more has been lost 
because phonetic problems without orthoepic interest are simply omitted. For 
that reason the book, although it contains a number of new data and new ob- 
servations, cannot replace Lunt’s grammar even in the part devoted to speech- 
sounds. 

There is a large literature about the Macedonian dialects, including such 
significant works as those by V. Oblak, A. Seli8tev, A. Mazon, A. Vaillant and 
A. Belié. However these works are of only limited use as an aid to understanding 
and describing the circumstances in the literary language, so that Lunt’s book 
remains the central source for this subject. To discuss the present status of facts 
cited in the literature is, in most cases, to discuss this book. It has given us what 
has long been lacking—a sound basis for further discussion. A discussion of some 
problematic points will be attempted in this article. 

The Macedonian literary language was formed during the Second World War 
(although earlier, even in the nineteenth century, individuals had written in 
Macedonian dialects) and codified in the first years after the war. Its basis is 
not any one local dialect, but the group of central dialects. Their place among the 
Macedonian dialects is best defined by the statement that they are the dialects 
of Western Macedonian which geographically and linguistically are closest to 
Eastern Macedonian. Lunt emphasizes that they are dialects of the quadrangle 
Prilep-Bitola-Kiéevo-Veiles: surely the most important contribution was made 
by the city dialects of Prilep and Veles. 
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On the question of the place of Macedonian among the Slavic languages, Lunt 
is too categorical. He divides the South Slavic languages into two groups, eastern 
and western, on the basis of the development of » and »—in the west they fell 
together, while in the east ‘they did not develop alike.” The great significance 
of the fate of the jers is of course a good point, but to divide on the basis of a 
single criterion that which is marked off by a whole sheaf of isoglosses always 
entails the danger of one-sidedness. There are other factors which are also worthy 
of consideration. Among the historical changes the significance of the reflexes of 
9 must not be underestimated. The Macedonian-Bulgarian zone is the only area 
in the Slavic world where this vowel was delabialized (excepting Polish, where 
the development is something quite different). And particularly significant are 
the reflexes of *tj, *dj. In the hierarchy of criteria for historical classification, 
the most important position belongs to the items which appeared first, which 
brought about the first little rift at the time the languages were splitting apart. 
It is just this character which is displayed by *tj, *dj, whose replacement had 
been made before the historic period throughout the Slavic south. Not one dis- 
tinctive dialect feature is older than this. Further, the reflexes in Bulgarian are 
very characteristic because only there did affrication develop before and not after 
the occlusion of the dental. And, on the other hand, the unity which in this re- 
spect obtains between Slovene, Serbo-Croatian and Macedonian (which here 
goes with the western group) is not without significance. All the extant reflexes 
in these languages can be reduced to the same basic values. 

For a synchronic grammar, however, the differences which occupy the most 
important positions in the linguistic system at the given moment have the great- 
est significance. Lunt thus did well to cite this kind of feature too (p. 6). To his 
list should be added one more which is of fundamental significance for the pho- 
nemic picture. Macedonian, just like Serbo-Croatian and Slovene, has palatal 
phonemes but no phonemic palatalization, while the Bulgarian literary language 
has a consistently maintained system of oppositions here: ¢.g. /v’dra/ ‘belief’ ~ 
/vara/ ‘(he) cheats.’ 

It is clear, from all evidence, that Macedonian’s position between the eastern 
and western South Slavic groups cannot be denied. This is confirmed also by 
“the principal features which together characterize the Macedonian sound pat- 
tern” cited by Lunt (p. 7), of which five tie Macedonian to Serbo-Croatian, two 
to Bulgarian, while two are reminiscent of Russian. Lunt’s list, while containing 
traits which are unquestionably well chosen and accurately defined, could be 
supplemented by a few more items: ¢é > e; h > 0 or v; secondary iotization in 
the groups noje > ie, tej > k, dej > g, etc. In this case the list of ties with the 
dialects of the South Slavic west would be longer. 

The features in common with neighboring languages do not diminish the in- 
contestable individuality of the Macedonian language. It is not, as Lunt cor- 
rectly points out, only those “phonemic, morphological or syntactical traits 
which are unique”’ but also “the peculiar combination of traits” which ‘marks 
off a system which is different from those of all the other Slavic languages’’.! 


1 In emphasizing the peculiar character of the Macedonian accent, Lunt points out the 
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With regard to the position of Macedonian, another point, not stressed either 
by Lunt or by Koneski, must be brought out. Macedonian is a Slavic language, 
but in structure it stands apart from the other Slavic languages, for it is surely 
the most Balkanized of them all. Based on a Slavic foundation (predominantly 
Slavic lexicon and almost exclusively Slavic morphemes), it is structurally in 
many respects closer to Greek or Rumanian than to its western Slavic neighbors, 
for example. Bulgarian also developed in the same direction and under the same 
impulse, as did certain Serbian dialects in the southeast. The most important of 
the traits which bind Macedonian with Bulgarian are thus not so much the result 
of organic development from Slavic bases as of symbiosis with non-Slavic ele- 
ments. 

In the first chapter of his book Lunt gives a very clear survey of the phonemic 
picture of Macedonian. The table of phonemes and their oppositions answers 
at once nearly all the questions of the phonemic pattern of Macedonian. After 
this survey, all that will be done in this field will be only the affirmation or check- 
ing of details in the conclusions in Lunt’s book. Since the phonemic system of 
Macedonian is extremely close to the Serbo-Croatian system, Lunt’s results, 
slightly adapted with respect to some consonants, can be applied to SC as well. 
Only the prosodic features in SC demand a separate analysis and special treat- 
ment. 

The conciseness of Lunt’s explanation of the pronunciation of Macedonian 
sounds makes the phonetic picture of the languas< very clear. However this same 





contrast to the syllabic intonations ‘‘which are characteristic of the Western Balkan Slavic 
languages, Serbo-Croatian and Slovene.” This is a good observation and the contrast is of 
fundamental significance, but it is not precisely enough defined if we adopt the structural 
point of view and take the linguistic territories as wholes. The definition is valid for the SC 
and Slov. literary languages, but there are among the dialects of both languages some which 
have no phonemic opposition of syllabic intonation. In such dialects only stress and quan- 
tity are relevant. What is important is that these are the dialects which are not next, or 
transitional, to Bulgarian or Macedonian. (In the previous discussion, as well as in Lunt’s 
book, this sort of dialect has not been considered; in this particular the dialects of south- 
east Serbia are indeed exceptional with regard to the whole SC language.) Without the op- 
position of intonation there are in Slovenia, e.g., the Styrian dialects, in SC there are, e.g., 
a series of dialects in the southern part of Montenegro and in southwest Serbia. Thus the 
SC-Slovene group taken as a whole (of course minus the dialects of southeast Serbia) differ 
from the more eastern South Slavic languages primarily by the presence of phonemic quan- 
tity. This feature is sufficient to mark the difference. Beside it there is the intonation 
opposition which exists in the majority of the dialects and in both literary languages. For 
the historical perspective, the genetic difference between the éakavian (and some other) 
intonations and those in the SC literary language and the majority of Stokavian dialects is 
important. The modern intonations opposition in the latter have no connection with the old 
ones which are represented in éakavian, but have come about through a relatively modern 
process of accent shift. In this sense one may speak of three zones in the Slavic south: in 
Bulgarian and Macedonian and in southeastern Serbia both the old intonation and old 
quantity have been lost; in the greater part of the Stokavian dialect quantity has been 
preserved but intonation lost, and in the west, in the Slavonian Stokavian dialects and in 
kajkavian and éakavian, as well as in Slovene, the old intonation opposition lives on beside 
the quantitative opposition (insofar as they have not been liquidated by more recent 
changes in individual dialects). 
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conciseness leaves the reader uninformed about a number of details. How is 
/n/ pronounced before /k, g/? What is the relation of Macedonian /é/ to the 
Serbian on the one hand and to the Russian on the other? Within what limits 
are the contextual variants of Macedonian /k/ (e.g. /ki/ ~ /ku/)? Of course, 
some of these questions must await the results of special investigations, especially 
experimental studies, while in a number of instances (as Lunt rightly pointed 
out on several occasions) there are vacillations in pronunciation due to different 
dialects. 

In the distribution of the phonemes in Macedonian, a broad field remains un- 
touched. Lunt’s remarks cover all that had so far been noted and give even more 
and better information, but still they demonstrate how many and how deep 
are the lacunae in this area. It remains for future investigators to demonstrate 
the structurally very important fact that Macedonian belongs with those Slavic 
languages in which (as, e.g., in SC) the vowels are extremely free as to position: 
all vowels may stand under accent, before it and after it, at the beginning and 
end of words. A study of distributions will be of value, aside from other things, 
both to see the relationships in the literary language and to explain certain his- 
torical problems. The distribution of the initial groups /zv-/ and /3v-/ is char- 
acteristic for the relation between original Macedonian and borrowed words. 
The distributional relationships will also throw light on the problem of cases 
with § for old *tz (or *kt before front vowel) in words where the § is before con- 
sonants. If we analyse the exhaustive material given by Koneski (Gramatika, 
93-95), we will see that £ before consonant is extremely rare except where it is 
supported by a particularly clear morphological relationship: kuka ‘house’ ~ 
kuken ‘house’ (adj., masc.) ~ kukna (adj., fem.); nok ‘night’ ~ nokva ‘the night 
here’ ~ nokta ‘the night’. A characteristic example is that of the § in the adverb 
mone ‘very’ and the & in the forms of the adjective moken, mokna ‘mighty, 
powerful’. In the first instance the semantic bond with mok ‘might, power’ has 
been broken, while in the second it is perfectly obvious. There are more cases 
like this, and they all point to the conclusion that § before consonant need not 
always be derived from St, but could also come from a & which changed to  be- 
fore most consonants. Examples with fn are easily explained as re-formations 
influenced by the morphological system. 

The vocalic and consonantal alternations are treated by Lunt in detail and with 
a feeling for nuance. There are cases where his book is even more complete than 
the standard domestic handbooks. Thus in Lunt we find the relationship § ~ f 
(gltuSec ‘mouse’ ~ pl. gtufci). On the other hand, the author has not attempted 
to be exhaustive here, so that more details could be added, e.g. the alternation 
g ~ f in kniga ~ knifée (‘book’, ‘booklet’), or to prefixes in -z also the prefix s- 
which likewise is pronounced § before ¢ (and before 3, where the prefix is spelled 
2, it is pronounced 2). 

Macedonian orthography is for the most part phonemic. Exceptions are nearly 
all bound to environments in which there is neutralization of certain oppositions; 
i ~ | before front vowels, voiced and voiceless consonants at the end of words 
and before certain suffixes beginning in voiceless consonants, etc. Usually there 
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is a morphological justification for such exceptions, but this is not the case in 
some instances of v for [f]. Thus f in éafka (spelled éavka) ‘jackdaw’ does not 
alternate with v. Here, to be sure, some sort of historical explanation can be 
found (cf. SC éavka, which has a voiced v), but in the spelling movée ‘little bridge’ 
(pronounced mofée) there is no such explanation. Here the f comes from h, and 
that from § (mosée < mostée), and there is no proof that there ever was a phonetic 
v. The same is true of the aorist type rekof, rekofte (spelled with v). There is even 
an analogical rekofme (spelled rekovme), which Koneski mentions. Here, as Koneski 
points out, the orthography reflects the subordination (frequent in folk dialects) of 
the sound f to the v phoneme. But in these dialects there is also the change f > v 
in all positions except before voiceless consonants and at the end of words, so 
that there are not two different phonemes at all. As this is not true in the literary 
language, the spelling v for f, particularly where there is no morphological sup- 
port, complicates the orthography by burdening it with rules which must be 
learned by heart (cf. Makedonski pravopis, by B. Koneski and K. ToSev, Skopje 
1950). Since the start has been made this way, it would be best perhaps to formu- 
late the rule thus (as has not been done): “instead of the f which is pronounced, 
v must be written at the end of words and before voiceless consonants’’. Then 
would follow the few exceptions like of (exclamation), ofkam (‘I exclaim’) and 
a note about the spelling v in rekovme. Of course even then the basic paradox is 
not avoided, namely that one writes f where the majority of Macedonians pro- 
nounce v (fala ‘thanks’, etc.; cf. Koneski, Gram. 104), but v where the phonetic 
reality is only f. 

The prosodic features of Macedonian are, as Lunt states, “configurational, 
not phonemic,” by which fact Macedonian assumes a separate place among the 
South Slavic languages. There are no phonemically long vowels, and the stress 
is for the most part automatically determined, bound to the antepenult. As an 
exceptional instance of contrast because of the position of stress, Lunt cites 
the four adverbs and the corresponding nouns with article: e.g., godindva is the 
adverb ‘this year’, and godinava is an articulated noun with the same translation. 
A small number of other, similar contrasts could be found: kapela ‘cap’ ~ kapéla 
‘chapel’ (Koneski, Gram.), or when the stress with certain nouns may shift to a 
preposition: sedam nd porta means ‘I am sitting at (in front of) the gate’, while 
sedam na pérta might be understood as ‘I am sitting on a gate’ (Koneski, in 
Makedonski jazik 2.196). In the dialects there is another development: the 
singular poroj ‘cloudburst’ differs from its plural poroj only because of the char- 
acter of the accent which is on the first syllable (ef. Koneski, Gram., 124). 

Lunt’s description, and even more the material given by Koneski, make it 
possible to observe very interesting parallelisms between certain Macedonian 
features and those in some new-Stokavian dialects where there is also a shift of 
the accent toward the beginning of a speech-measure, although due to a different 
impulse and under different circumstances. (I believe that Prof. Vaillant’s thesis 
that the western Macedonian state of affairs is a reflection of new-Stokavian 
influence cannot be accepted. Among other reasons against it is the fact that the 
Stokavian dialects bordering on Macedonian have no shift of accent.) A char- 
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acteristic example for the accent on the ultima is the adverb odvdj ‘scarcely’, 
preserved in spite of the general direction of shift, just as in jedva in the Serbian 
dialect of the Banat which otherwise has no oxytones. In the same way Mace- 
donian osvén ‘except for’ and tamdm ‘just’ (Koneski, Gram. 127) correspond to 
the Banat osim and taman. It is clear that these are independent developments, 
but it is also clear that the same causes—doubtless of semantic nature—must 
have operated in both places. It must be some sort of emphatic intonation which 
corresponds to the meaning of these adverbs. 

Of particular interest are the circumstances which regulate the transfer of 
accent to a proclitic, especially those which limit the shift of accent from mono- 
syllabic or bisyllabic nouns to a preposition. In this question Lunt takes over 
entirely the results of B. Koneski’s brilliant studies (in Mak. jaz. 2.145-163, 
169-174, 193-200). From the material presented, it is clear that a decisive role 
in this basically phonetic matter is played by semantic factors. Lunt points out 
that the preposition takes the accent if it has a “concrete, spatial meaning,”’ 
adding that “‘this general statement is subject to a large number of exceptions’’. 
However the exceptions are clear if one starts from the adverbial meaning which 
may be spatial and temporal and also modal. This is what Koneski does, pointing 
out the adverbalization of these expressions. An analysis of the material enables 
us to state that the accent can shift to the preposition only in case of a descrip- 
tive determinative syntagma (in Belié’s terminology). Thus examples like préd 
zori ‘before dawn’ or béz milost ‘without mercy’ turn out to be regular and not 
exceptions. The other elements which favor the shift of accent are frequent use 
of the expression and its long-standing existence in the language. Lunt rightly 
states that ‘“‘new words or new combinations (unfamiliar in the daily life of the 
peasant or townsman) tend to keep the stress on the noun’”’. It is interesting that 
in a series of new-Stokavian dialects, principally in the Vojvodina, exactly the 
same conditions regulate the stylization of the shift of accents to the preposition. 
This shows how deeply this type of stylization is conditioned by the very nature 
of the matter. 

Chapter II in Lunt’s book, devoted to morphology, gives a clear and concise 
picture of the forms of Macedonian nouns and uninflected words, each case being 
accompanied by information about the functions and meanings of the forms. 
Of particularly positive value is the fact that he always takes into account the 
semantic correlations of the morphological facts and notes even subtle nuances 
of meaning, even some which had not been mentioned in the literature before. 
A good structural method has enabled the author to see the real relations in the 
language, and, free from the usages of traditional grammar, to call things by 
their own names. In the details there are, of course, some gaps and insufficiently 
precise statements, mostly caused by the scantiness of previous literature. Thus, 
for instance, in the matter of the loss of a vowel in the plural of some masculine 
nouns in -eCO0, -oCO and -aC0, we find a general definition which fails to note 
precisely just which nouns are affected. Looking more closely at the material, 
one discovers that the suffixes are of great importance. Thus, for instance, -ec, 
-ok, -ar usually lose their vowels (though not always—here too the limits of the 
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phenomenon must be defined), while -eg or -aé are never affected. Such informa- 
tion would be of considerable aid to the reader trying to master the material 
practically. Nor is the relationship of the plural suffixes -ovi and -ev in masculine 
nouns elucidated. Here the preceding consonant is important, as is the vowel 
before the consonant, but other factors also enter in. Since this is not said, and 
no complete lists are given (for which, it must be said, tremendous labor in 
compiling material would be necessary) the reader remains entirely in the dark. 
Precision is lacking also in what the reader learns about the dependent forms of 
masculine nouns and the forms which are used in constructions with numerals 
(“masculine substantives may take an optional suffix,’ ‘‘the stem usually under- 
goes the changes enumerated above’’). Here the phenomena are clearly pointed 
out, but much work remains to be done in specifically delimiting them. 

In the sections which follow the one on the nouns there are also some details 
which could be improved. Adverbs which may not be compared are not men- 
tioned, and there is no indication which adjectives cannot form adverbs. The 
rule ‘“‘Masculines in -CaC may drop the vowel” (before the so-called article) can 
be restricted. Here belong the suffix -izam and some of the nouns in -ar and the 
anomalous ogan/ogon ‘fire’ ~ ognot, which is already given as an ‘‘isolated case.” 
in the section on pronouns, it is never explicitly stated which pronouns may take 
the article. In 2.91 we find that the plural edni, from eden ‘one’ is translated 
‘some’: this neglects the meaning of this form with pluralia tantum: edni klesti 
‘one pair of pliers’, edni nozici ‘one pair of scissors’. The definite article with 
“one” has -iot type forms, a fact not mentioned in 2.93, where the forms of 
articles with the numerals are listed. The statement that ‘‘the neuter ordinals 
edno, vtoro, treto, etc. may function as adverbs meaning ‘in the first second, third 
place’ ” is correct for the numerals from vioro ‘2nd’ up, but not for edno, which is 
not an ordinal but a cardinal. 

Omissions of this sort are for the most part tiny details and of secondary sig- 
nificance. Moreover there are relatively very few of them in view of the rich 
content of the concisely written book, full of material and observations and also 
in view of the fact that this work is one of those which break virgin soil. 

Characteristic is the author’s treatment of the so-called article, which he did 
not set aside as a separate part of speech nor give the place which would belong 
to a true article. Lunt properly treats these forms in the section on demonstrative 
pronouns and defines the phenomenon thus: ‘‘As the personal pronouns have 
short, unstressed forms for non-emphatic use, so the demonstrative pronouns 
have short forms which are usually called definite articles. They are enclitics and 
can be termed suffixes. ... The meaning of these suffixes is that of the three 
demonstrative pronouns, but weakened—that is, they show that the noun which 
they accompany is identified as previously mentioned or generally known.” 
Of central importance here is the fact that these suffixes in Macedonian retain 
fundamentally the meaning of the demonstrative pronouns, and, above all, 
the difference in the modification of demonstrativeness which is characteristic 
for the pronominal roots ov- ~ t- ~ on-. Only the opposition Zenava ~ Zenata ~ 
Zenana (‘the woman here’ ~ ‘the woman’ ~ ‘the woman yonder’) is enough to 
make quite clear the still vital presence of the demonstrative element. 
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While Kepeski and de Bray stated that -ot is the suffix (or “‘article’”’) for mas- 
culine, -ta for feminine and -fo for neuter, Lunt merely cites the extant inventory 
of forms and gives the rules of their distribution, so that it becomes clear that 
the suffixes are added according to the ending of the noun, mechanically (gender 
playing a part only in the case of feminines in -0). It becomes unnecessary to ex- 
plain as exceptions normal forms like sudijata ‘the judge,’ tatkoto ‘the father,’ 
tateto ‘the daddy,’ lugeto ‘the people,’ godieto ‘the years.’ 

As for the pronouns themselves as parts of speech, the author correctly points 
out that “formally many pronouns are closely related to (or identical with) 
adjectives” and that some of them “function in every way like adjectives (ex- 
cept that they cannot be modified by an adverb).” One has the impression that 
he was very close to including a large part of the pronouns with adjectives but 
that he still remained with the traditional division. Indeed, there is a great abyss 
between the personal pronouns and the independent interrogative and indefinite 
pronouns on the one hand and all other pronouns on the other. The latter are 
characterized by having three genders (and gender congruence), less inflection, 
different paradigmatic relationships (lack of suppletion), and the capability of 
being used attributively. The formal features would completely justify the classi- 
fication of these words with the adjectives. Even the value of the argument of a 
modifying adverb is somewhat diminished by the fact that certain adverbs of 
degree and the like can stand with such forms. Their connection with personal 
pronouns actually lies on the semantic plane—here too, grammatical meanings 
are formed. Hence also a structural distinction—the connection into series: the 
relation jas ~ ti ~ toj (on) ~ koj ~ nekoj ~ nikoj ~ sekoj ~ koj gode (‘I, you, 
he, who, someone, no one, everyone, anyone’) corresponds for the most part to 
that of vakov ~ takov ~ onakov ~ kakov ~ nekakov ~ nikakov ~ sekakov ~ 
kakov gode (‘of that kind, of this kind, of that kind yonder, of what kind, of some 
kind, of no kind, of all kinds, of any kind’). But even on the semantic plane there 
is not always identity between the two groups. While the personal pronouns 
mean exclusively reference to person, with a significant part of the other pro- 
nouns one perceives an element of possession which is similar to the meaning of 
an adjective. It cannot be denied that there are points of contact in meaning 
between, for instance, the possessive pronouns and possessive adjectives. All in 
all, the theoretical considerations do not speak in favor of associating this group 
with the personal pronouns and their separation from adjectives. Among the 
personal pronouns, the third-person pronoun is unusual because of its gender, 
and beside that the interrogative and both kinds of indefinite pronouns in 
Macedonian are formally syncretized in the forms koj, nekoj, nikoj, sekoj (al- 
though in paradigms there are great differences connectec with the two possible 
functions). These factors might complicate the exposition and lessen the practical 
value of a division different from the traditional one. 

It is a pity that the section on adverbs in Lunt’s book is too short, omitting 
certain regular types whose rules of formation and semantic value it would be 
well to mention. De Bray’s book offers much richer material in this respect. 
But on the other hand the section on prepositions in Lunt is worked out in detail, 
principally on the basis of Koneski’s work, but also with certain new distinctions. 
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The threefold classification of prepositions according to their capability of taking 
the accent is good. It not only achieves a practical simplification, but it points 
out better the essential differences in the relationships. But we must note that 
the third group could be broken up into at least two sub-groups, thus avoiding 
the mechanical citation of the entire material alphabetically, and better illum- 
inating the nuances which actually exist. 

The most difficult part of Slavic morphology and the most extensive section 
in all handbooks is that on the verb. This doubtless caused Lunt to separate the 
verb as a special chapter. His Introductory Remarks give a terse and well-put 
characterization of the Slavic verb. But still, it is not entirely accurate that 
“aspect defines the character of the action itself, without reference to the utter- 
ance”’ if we consider as aspect also the feature of “distancing,’’ as does the author. 

Lunt’s views on the complicated problems of the morphology of the Mace- 
donian conjugation are radically new. One may even say that he is the first to 
give a true picture of the state of verbal forms in the Macedonian literary lan- 
guage. It is here that the positive qualities of the structural school which he repre- 
sents are most strongly apparent. This does not mean, of course, that there are 
no problems in this subject which cannot be viewed differently from the way the 
author sees them. Such is, first and foremost, the problem of the classification of 
the verb. The principle of a division into three types, exclusively on the basis of 
the present stem, gives the impression of great simplicity, but in fact it com- 
plicates matters by relegating a large number of phenomena into the irregular 
category. But there is a way out of this difficulty. In one blow the list of irregu- 
lar verbs could be cut in half by proclaiming the aorist stem as a criterion of 
equal value with the present. In the Slavic verb the two stems are mutually 
independent, and when only one is given, the other is not predictable. Even 
though there have been many simplifications in Macedonian, this statement is 
valid for it too. With the present stem in -e we find several types of aorist stems: 
padne ~ padnav, trese ~ tresov, Cue ~ éuv, laze ~ lagav, etc. Similarly with 
presents in -2. But Lunt views the vowel of the aorist stem as a “secondary stem- 
vowel” and puts it on the same level with the vowel of the imperfect, while he 
designates the vowel of the present stem as a “primary stem-vowel.” But his 
very model is an excellent illustration of the difference. From the present zabelez-i 
‘he notes’, the imperfect zabelez-e-v is entirely predictable, but the aorist zabelez-a- 
vte certainly is not, for from nos-i ‘carries’, also with 7 in the present, we find 
nos-i-vte and from izgor-i ‘burns up’, zzgor-e-vte. 

It is clear that only the relationship between the two stems can be the true 
criterion. (This criterion has been successfully employed in SC grammar in 
Belié’s familiar classification into eight groups.) The groups of verbs which Lunt’s 
classification qualifies as irregular are neither few in number nor rare in usage. 
There are so many of them that in one of the three conjugations (that in -7), 
the majority of verbs have irregular aorists! The classification based on the 
equality of both stems would free us from great practical difficulties,” and would 

? The practical fault with omitting the aorist stem is neatly illustrated by the verb 


ostari, cited in Lunt’s vocabulary only as terminative and meaning ‘age, get old’. The reader 
could not possibly predict the aorist ostarev. 
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at the same time be theoretically more justified, for it would be based on the 
essence of the extant relations and would make clear how many conjugational 
types there really are. 

The “secondary stem-vowel”’ of the imperfect, dependent on the stem of the 
present, is represented also in the imperfect /-participle, as the author points out, 
and also in the form of the verbal adverb and verbal substantive, a fact which 
can be seen from his definitions, although he does not specifically emphasize it. 
In this way a common stem connects the imperfect and its participles, which are 
interminative par excellence, with the forms of the verbal adverb and the verbal 
substantive, forms derived only from interminative verbs.’ It is no coincidence 
that also in a Serbian dialect, that of the Gallipoli Serbs, the imperfect and the 
verbal adverb and substantive have a single stem, which is in -a- for all verbs: 
impf. trésae ~ v. adv. trésdéem ~ v. subst. tréséne. Here too the levelling is the 
product of a modern development (although the concrete routes are not identical 
with those in Macedonian). This clearly is a manifestation of a tendency to form 
a single stem in -a- for all forms as a mark of interminativeness. 

Lunt’s description of the facts of the Macedonian conjugation makes it possible 
to see clearly and in detail the basic tendencies of its development. On the one 
hand there is a reduction of the number of types of flection, and on the other an 
increase in the number of forms for each verb, particularly preterite forms. As 
to preterite forms, several zones in the South Slavic linguistic territory today can 
be delineated. Excepting rare and isolated local dialects, there is no aorist or 
imperfect in Slovene or in kajkavian or éakavian SC, the function having been 
taken over by the perfect (/-forms). This goes also for some stokavian dialects 
in the north and west. In some other stokavian dialects, e.g. those in the Vojvo- 
dina and northern Serbia, the aorist is more or less living but the imperfect is 
lacking. In the south and east of the Stokavian area, both forms are in active 
use. In this zone the old state of affairs is best preserved. In Macedonian and 
Bulgarian a series of new, compound forms have been added to the old inventory. 
(Here again there are further differences; thus the multiplication of compound 
forms is far greater in literary Bulgarian than in Macedonian.) And here, as 
in so many other instances, there exists a complete spectrum of gradations from 
one dialect of the Slavic south to the next. 

The extremely complicated questions of the meaning of verbal forms are fairly 
fully treated in Lunt’s book, and he demonstrates a feeling for semantic nuances 
and distinctions, some of which have not been noted in Yugoslav literature. 
Still it might be said that some of the explanations, particularly that concerning 
the present, would be enhanced by taking into account the category of syntactic 
indicative and relative. Further, it might have been valuable had certain nuances 
of the meaning of the present been given short definitions or identified with other 
categories, already known to the reader. E.g. Duri ne najdam (82) ‘until I find’ = 
meaning of futurity in dependent clauses; Ne mode da ja re&i (84) ‘he can’t solve 
it? = infinitive; Da znaeS, Lenée, bolen sum ‘You should know / May you know, 


* Lunt’s use of ‘‘terminative’’ and ‘‘interminative”’ for “‘perfective” and “‘imperfective’’ 
is justifiable, but it should be pointed out that terminative has often been used to specify 
such verbs as SC dolaziti ‘come up to’, dotitati ‘read up to’ and the like. 
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Lenée, I’m sick’ = optative. In the case of the terminative present with future 
meaning, a fuller list of conjunctions with which it goes should have been given. 
(In general it is a pity that more attention was not given to the conjunctions 
which are so important for sentence structure.) 

The author’s definition that the aorist is ‘opposed to the imperfect in that it 
does not specify contemporaneousness” contains elements of truth, but it still 
cannot be said to be entirely precise and complete. In the majority of cases in 
fact one does feel that the action of the imperfect is “contemporaneous with 
another past moment’’, but there are also a number of cases where the action of 
the imperfect simply takes place in the past “at the time of which one is think- 
ing” (according to A. Musié’s definition). Compare in the text on p. 141, A mori 
tetko, ne e toj Sto go éekav? ‘But auntie, surely he isn’t what I was waiting for?’ 
Here there is no parallelism with any specific other moment in the past, but the 
speaker is simply placing herself mentally in the time of which she is speaking. 
If it were not for this manner of viewing the action, that is if one had in mind 
only the fact that the action took place in the past, the /-form would have been 
used (cf. below). In this same way the aorist is viewed as limited in time, even 
when the verb is interminative. Here it is clear that one has in mind the whole 
extent of the continued action (cf. the examples on p. 90) from beginning to end, 
something which is excluded for the imperfect. Thus the imperfect is opposed to 
the aorist in that the action in it is viewed as not completed, without limit of time, 
while in the aorist it is treated as limited, with a clear stress on its cessation. The 
incompletion itself, if it is a matter of the time into which the speaker is mentally 
placing himself, usually demands a support in parallelism with another past 
moment. In this way contemporaneousness is in most cases the companion of 
incompletion. (This does not mean that there cannot be contemporaneousness 
with the aorist: on the contrary, the aorist also often occurs in the clearly de- 
fined situation “at that time.” But between these two types of identity there 
are differences which we cannot discuss here.) 

The category of distancing, one of the basic characteristics of the Macedonian 
verb, is explained in Lunt’s book in detail and with many shadings. However 
the author failed to point out the wide use of the categories of aorist and im- 
perfect in questions. Here the speaker puts himself in the situation of the ad- 
dressee, so that the past which the latter experienced is evaluated like events of 
which the speaker himself was a witness. The author shows that the distanced 
forms are used also for actions of which the speaker was a witness. Some of these 
examples are neatly explained by the meaning of resultativeness, while others, 
like jas sum stanal tokmu vo dva éasot nokeska ‘I got up exactly at two last night’ 
remain without a real explanation. Here, however, the /-form is used because the 
action is taken simply as a fact—the speaker wishes only to communicate the 
information that he got up at two. Such a use of the /-forms is impossible in a 
long, organized account, for there one cannot but put oneself in the given situa- 
tion. For this nuance of the /-forms various examples from Macedonian can be 
cited, and it is found also in Bulgarian (cf. Andrejéin, Osnovna belgarska 
gramatika, 238-241), and moreover in the Serbian dialects which preserve the 
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aorist and imperfect.‘ In general, there is a broad similarity between the three 
languages in the use of aorist, imperfect, and perfect (l-forms) which is far greater 
than has previously been realized. (Lunt’s note that SC does not have the dis- 
tinction of distancing is not correct. The distinction exists in all dialects which 
have the aorist and imperfect, and also in the literary language, where the use of 
these tenses is often very restricted, but insofar as it exists, it is limited to the 
non-distanced situations.) 

The definition of the general meaning of the n/t participle, given on a purely 
synchronic basis, is far better than the one usually found in the literature. Lunt 
stresses as basic “a state resulting from an action in past time,’”’ and not the 
passive meaning which occupies the central place only from the historical point 
of view. In the course of the development of the Macedonian folk language—as, 
incidentally, in Serbian—the constructions with se took over in great part the 
expression of passive meaning, while the constructions with participles were 
pushed aside. (They are, to be sure, making something of a come-back in the 
contemporary literary languages.) On the other hand, a wide use of the n/t 
participles of intransitive verbs developed, with a resultative meaning. Lunt’s 
definition of the construction with se as intransitive voice is basically good, and 
not ordinary in the Yugoslav literature. This definition covers all but some 
relatively rare meanings, of obviously secondary origin (but which are not cited 
or explained as exceptions). In this section there are some gaps. Thus there is no 
example of the optative nuance of the type Mnogu mi se pie ‘I am very thirsty’ = 
‘I’d like a drink,’ nor is there mention of the impersonal verbs like se stemnwa 
‘it’s getting dark’. (Impersonal verbs and impersonal sentences in general are not 
treated.) Nor is the specific meaning in sentences like Za ova i v zatvor se odi ‘For 
that people even go to prison’ explained—a meaning quite different from that of 
medial verbs of the type zaSto se smeeS ‘why are you laughing’. It would be well 
with these types to point out the differences in the distribution of the particle 
se, too. In the passive (4]28.2), reflexive (28.1) and reciprocal (28.4) constructions 
the se is used only with transitive verbs, while in the type za ova i v zatvor se odi 
the particle can be used with intransitive verbs as well, and in the medial meaning 
it goes only with intransitive verbs. But here the se is not a necessary signal for 
this meaning; there are other medial verbs without se, so that here se has no 
distinctive value and is only used conventionally. On the other hand, in the other 
types the same verbs can be used without se also, while the majority of medial 
verbs with se do not occur without it. 

One note must be made in connection with the verbal adverb, of which the 
author states that it has only a single verbal characteristic: “it may govern pro- 
nouns.” But this form has the opposition of voice (delejki ~ delejki se ‘dividing ~ 
being divided’) and contains also an aspectual meaning (interminative) and a 
temporal definition (contemporaneousness). 

The vocabulary at the end of Lunt’s book is in fact the first dictionary of the 
Macedonian literary language. So far there is not even a Macedonian-Serbian or 
an explanatory monolingual dictionary. A special value is given this vocabulary 


4 An article of mine on this subject is in press in Juznoslovenski filolog XX. 
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by its use of the new, practical means of citing the verbs (by the 3rd singular 
present), which is the result of Lunt’s analysis of the morphological structure of 
the Macedonian verb. 

At present we can say that the first phase of the investigation of the Mace- 
donian literary language is finished. The appearance of the American book repre- 
sents a great step forward and puts into our hands for the first time solid informa- 
tion which Yugoslav and foreign scholars can use equally well. In a series of 
instances Lunt’sexplanations are happily amplified by those in Koneski’s grammar. 
Now the paths have been blazed for further investigation, which must proceed 
much more slowly, step by step, with more attention to detail. However there 
remain a number of areas in which almost nothing has been studied. It is no 
coincidence that many broad fields have remained untouched, such as for in- 
stance the make-up of the lexicon, or word formation, or sentence intonation. 
Future investigators must also delve into the problems of genetic explanation of 
phenomena which are at present only being described, and also with the problem 
of treating questions of principle in connection with the creation of the Mace- 
donian literary language. 

The new work on this language is particularly welcome to Yugoslav linguistics 
for it brings a valuable freshness in method, and surely this will not be without 
results 
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THE SOUTH SLAVIC DECASYLLABLE IN ALBANIAN ORAL 
EPIC POETRY 


StTavro SKENDI 


In the mountains of northern Albania and in adjacent regions of Yugoslavia 
where Albanians live (i.e. Kosovo and Metohija, and partly the SandZak) there 
exists an epic cycle called the Mujo-Halil cycle.! It centers around two Moslem 
brothers, Mujo and Halil, and contains some of the most beautiful Albanian epic 
songs. In it we find many points in common with the rhapsodies about the 
brothers Mujo and Halil Hrnjica of the Mohammedans of Bosnia and Hercego- 
vina. In Bosnia these songs constitute part of a larger group of rhapsodies called 
krajignice from their place of origin, Krajina, the frontier region. From this word 
also stems the Albanian kreshnik (hero, heroic), used to denote the rhapsodies of 
the Mujo-Halil cycle—kédngé kreshnikésh (songs of heroes). 

In both the Albanian and Bosnian cycles the main subjects are the wars be- 
tween the “agas” of Udbina, led by Mujo, against the Christian Slavs beyond 
the border, who in the Albanian songs are often called Shkje.2 These wars are 
generally caused by the rape of women or the plundering of castles and towns. 
In the Bosnian songs the opponents of Mujo are the uskoci and the hajduci,’ 
who in turn raid the Moslem lands. Disputes and imprisonments are not rare in 
either the Albanian or Bosnian cycles, but duels are more frequent. In all the 
wars and duels Mujo is the victor, either by his own ability or with the help of 
the vilas, in the Bosnian songs, or of the Zdna-s and Oré (both Albanian mountain 
fairies) in the Albanian rhapsodies. Judbina, where the fortress of Mujo is situ- 
ated, is never conquered by fighting; from time to time, however, the Slavs be- 
yond the frontier penetrate into the town by treacherous means and set fire to 
Mujo’s castle. 

The rhapsodies which treat of these topics in Albanian are not in the usual 
verse of Albanian folk epic poetry. The Albanian heroic line is octosyllabic with 
two rhythmic patterns, one, the most common, with the accent on the third and 
seventh syliables, and the other on the fifth and seventh syllables. The following 
are two examples“ 


1 This paper was originally read on June 28, 1953, at the Conference of American and 
Canadian Slavicists, held at Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Michigan. It has subse- 
quently been revised for publication. 

2 Shkje is the plural of Shkja, which in Albanian means both Slav and Orthodox Christian. 
Its derivation is: L. sclavus > Alb. shklavus > shkla > shkja. 

? The uskoci (from the verb uskotéiti = to jump in) were the Serbs who fled to Dalmatia 
and the Croatian littoral after the fall of Bosnia and Hercegovina, in the second half of the 
15th century, and from there invaded the Moslem lands across the boundary; the hajduci, 
on the other hand, were the Serbs who took to the mountains within the Turkish territory 
and from there attacked the Mohammedans. 

4 See for complete titles of collections the end of this article. 
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4 | | | | 
| 3 7 
Pry & 
a. Thoni djali t’asht, mar tue (20) 
3 7 
Vodhe Zot! Se ¢’ nuse muer! 
3 7 
Mur tre pluma né krahnuer! (22) 
| Prennushi, No. 95. 
| | 5} 6| (7 
b. My'ftar| belgu| hilpur| kallit, (1) 
5 7 
Léfton si petrit ’i malit. (2) 
Visaret e Kombit, I, 1, No. 536. 


It is in this traditional octosyllabic verse that the great Albanian poets, Pater 
Gjergj Fishta in the north and Naim Frashéri in the south, have written their 
epic works. Naim Frashéri has made use of the eight-syllable verse even in his 
translation of the Jizad. Unlike the South Slavic rhapsodies, in which only internal 
rhyme may be found, Albanian heroic songs are characterized by end rhyme or by 
assonance. However, in the traditional songs of the Albanian settlements in 
Italy, assonance is rare and rhyme still rarer. 

The Albanian rhapsodies of the Mujo-Halil cycle are not in the octosyllabic 
verse but in the South Slavic ten-syllable line. As is well known, in the South 
Slavic heroic songs both the decasyllabic line and the break, after the fourth 
syllable, are rigidly kept: 

—— 6 
Vino piju||do dva pobratima (1) 
U visokoj ||kuli Hrnjiéinoj (2) 





Matica Hrvatska, IV, No. 38. 


Although in the Albanian collections we are confronted with a variety of verses 
—heptasyllabic, octosyllabic, decasyllabic, etc.—all scholars who have done 
field work agree that the lines of the rhapsodies become ten-syllable when sung. 
Palaj and Kurti, the two Franciscans who have given us the best collection of the 
rhapsodies of the Mujo-Halil cycle, write: “All the songs of the lahuta [meaning 
the rhapsodies; lahuta is the Albanian instrument corresponding to the South 
Slavic gusle] are sung without exception in ten syllables, according to the musical 
rhythm; but when recited they are nine or ten mixed with eight or seven syl- 
lables quite often.’’® 

However, the scholars disagree when it comes to the question of the break. 


5In order to avoid confusion with classical prosody, the word ‘“‘break’’ (compulsory 
word boundary) will be employed instead of the ambiguous term ‘‘caesura’’, which desig- 
nates either a compulsory word boundary or a compulsory syntactical pause. For details of 
the deseterac, see Roman Jakobson’s important “Studies in Comparative Slavic Metrics,” 
Ozford Slavonic Papers 3 (1952).21 ff., and ‘“‘Uber den Versbau der serbokroatischen Volkse- 
pen,”’ Archives néerlandaises de phonétique expérimentale, 8-9 (1933). 135ff. 

6B. Palaj and D. Kurti (Editors), Visaret e Kombit (The Treasures of the Nation), II, 
Tirané, ‘“‘Nikaj,’”’ 1937, p. xiii. 
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Koliqi maintains that the break is after the fourth syllable, as in the Serbian 
songs,’ while the Franciscan collectors have expressed the opinion that the break 
is at the end of the line. ‘Every line,” they write, “has at the end a caesura, a 
long one, which has a connection with the next line.’* What Palaj and Kurti 
hold as the “‘caesura” is actually the compulsory syntactical pause, which marks 
the end of the line both in South Slavic and Albanian oral epic poetry. Cordi- 
gnano, on the other hand, in his study on the rhapsodies of the Mujo-Halil 
cycle, published during World War II together with a collection of rhapsodies, 
completely ignores the question of the break. 

One cannot but agree with Koliqi that the break in the Albanian decasyllabic 
verse falls after the fourth syllable, although there are a few deviations from the 
word boundary after the fourth syllable. Most of the ten-syllable lines, however, 
clearly show that the break is after the fourth syllable. Here are some examples: 

4 6 mi 
a. T’gjitha lavdet||Muji po na i merr. (122) 
Sot po dahna ||Gjeto Basho Muji! (123) 
Visaret e Kombit, II, No. 6. 








4 6. 
b. Bytym petkun||prej arit ja kan veshé, 
Paska qité |mreti e i ka thané: 
Cordignano, II, p. 8. 
4 6 





c. Le konakun, ||Mujé, qi s’po t’a fikin, (59) 
Ma zi fisin, ||Mujé, po na koritin, (60) 
Visaret e Kombit, II, No. 4. 


Of course, one does not expect the strict observance of the deseterac in the 
Albanian rhapsodies. In the first place, not all of the vowels are as stable in the 
dialect of northern Albania as they are in Serbocroatian. The semi-vowel é [a], 
at the end of a word, is not ordinarily pronounced and instead the preceding 
syllable is lengthened—an instance of compensatory lengthening, as in Serbo- 
croatian bég after the loss of jer in bogs—and é is very frequent in final position 
in Albanian. This occurs in the last two examples given above in the words 
veshé (‘dressed’), gité(‘begun’), thané (‘said’), and Mujé, pronounced vésh, git, 
than, and Maj. At times é in middle position may disappear. The dissyllabic ue 
in the northern dialect often becomes monosyllabic in rapid speech. In the first 
example of the Albanian octosyllabic verse we have a dissyllable muer (‘he took’), 
at the end of the second line, and the same sequence we is contracted by the singer 
into a monosyllable in the same word, in the beginning of the next line: mur 
(‘he took’). We also observe in the collections that ja, a monosyllabic word, 
formed by the contraction of 7 (dative of the short form of the personal pronoun) 
and e (accusative of the short form of the personal pronoun), is sometimes sung 
as 7 a, two separate syllables. Secondly, as genuine Albanian heroic songs are 


7E. Koliqi, Epica popolare albanese, Padova 1937, pp. 159 and 161. 
8 B. Palaj and D. Kurti, op. cit., p. xiii. 
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octosyllabic, with two patterns of accents, the rhythmic accent, called by Fishta 
“the grammatical accent,’’ by which he means the ordinary accent of the word,® 
and a great variety of rhyme and assonance, the Albanian singer feels great 
freedom in dealing with verse. Thirdly, since the deseterac is not the meter that 
the Albanian mountaineer feels exactly to be his own, it is natural for him not to 
hold closely to it—it is natural for him not to have the keen sense of the break. 
Indeed, there are instances—although very rare—when a rhapsody, dictated or 
sung in decasyllabic verse by one singer, is sung in octosyllabic by another.’° 
The looseness in the Albanian deseterac is therefore inevitable. 

There are various devices at the disposal of the singers to cope with the re- 
quirements of the deseterac. Those employed by the Yugoslav singers for the 
completion of the syllables are too well known to be mentioned here. Few scholars, 
on the other hand, have treated the differences between recitation and singing 
in the Albanian heroic songs. We shall limit ourselves only to those devices used 
in the Mujo-Halil cycle. 

Koliqi, who heard the mountaineers recite as well as sing the rhapsodies, as- 
serts that most of the rhapsodies follow an unequal rhythm and have a tendency 
to be reduced to octosyllabics. But in order to be sung to their appropriate 
melody, adhering only to the decasyllabic verse, they are prolonged after the 
third syllable with a more (‘oh, you’), a common interjection, and with a tha 
(‘he said’)."" Koliqi has been too precise in placing the two fillers after the third 
syllable, particularly since he maintains that the break is after the fourth syllable. 
While tha, being monosyllabic, agrees with the meter (for it completes the first 
part of the deseterac together with the first three syllables), the more, a bisyllabic 
word, infringes upon it. In fact, the place of the two devices is not fixed. True 
enough, it occurs in the collections that the more comes after the third syllable 
—there are several instances in them in which the position of the break is in the 
middle of a word—but it is the singer who decides upon the convenient place. 
The following are some examples: 

a 
a. Pa ndigjoni, more shoké kreshniké! (120) 
Visaret e Kombit, II, No. 6. 
—_—_—__. 
b. Lum per Ty, he Zoti more i Lumi. 

Cordignano, p. 23. 
| 
c. Shpejt te nina—tha—paska shkue (122) 

Ka nisé nanés—tha—me i diftue (123) 





Visaret e Kombit, II, No. 10. 


While o is rare, e is a very frequent device. The Franciscan coilectors tell us 
that the Albanian singers complete the decasyllabic line by inserting an e be- 


* Gj. Fishta, ‘‘Vjersha heroike shqyptare’”’ (The Albanian Heroic Song), Hylli i Drités 
(The Star of Light) 11 (1935).149. 

10 Cf. E. Koliqi, op. cit., p. 161; F. Cordignano, La poesia epica di confine nell’ Albania del 
nord, I* parte, Venezia, Tipografia Libreria Emiliana, 1943, p. 27. 

1 E. Koliqi, l.c. 
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tween consonants of a word or adding it at the end of a word, as for instance 
pveté (‘he asks’) becomes peveté, kndon (‘he sings’) becomes kendon, dhan (‘given’) 
becomes dhane, sot (‘today’) becomes sot-e, shum (‘much’ or ‘many’) becomes 
shum-e :!” 
—_i_.. 
Shum-e paret||plaku po ja u njehé, (37) 
Visaret e Kombit, II, No. 10. 


E is also used in Montenegrin rhapsodies for the completion of the syllables, 
only here it is not between consonants or at the end of a word but stands all by 
itself: 

a ee ee 

A samsobom ||te e besedio: 

ISnjimee |/Hrnjavina Mujo 

A s Mujom e|/Goenni Halile. 


Milutinovié, p. 48. 


In addition to the two fillers more and tha, the Franciscans Palaj and Kurti men- 
tion also the word kqyr (‘see’).* By its very meaning the place of kqyr is in the 
beginning of a line, as for instance: 


—_—-7 
Kayr Halili||shka i ka thané: (237) 
Visaret e Kombit, I1, No. 2. 


The Albanian singers do not possess the grammatical facilities which their 
Yugoslav colleagues have for the completion of the line, but the ethical datives 
mé (‘to me’) and na (‘to us’) are often employed. Although sometimes we come 
across the nominative use in place of the accusative, we notice that it serves no 
purpose, for it does not increase or decrease the number of syllables, as is the case 
in Serbocroatian with the animate or inanimate forms. However, when we ex- 
amine the Albanian epics of the Mujo-Halil cycle, we are impelled to believe 
that the e, which is quite frequently met at the end of a name (and as a rule the 
names have been borrowed from the South Slavic songs) is the Serbian voca- 
tive. 

The vocative in South Slavic rhapsodies is used more than correct speech 
permits—it often replaces the nominative. Since the names in the rhapsodies are 
generally masculine, they frequently end in e, the ending of the vocative. Halil 
is often met in the South Slavic rhapsodies as sokole (‘falcon’) Halile, where both 
sokole and Halile are in the vocative case. When we pay more attention to these 
words we become aware that, together, the two constitute six syllables. As in 
South Slavic epics we find sokole Halile always at the end of a line, we draw the 
conclusion that the expression forms the latter part of the deseterac. The singer 
employs the two words together; they are for him a formula. 

This appears to be the case in the Albanian rhapsodies. The stereotyped ex- 


12 B. Palaj and D. Kurti, op. cit., p. xiii. 
18 Ibid. 
4 Cf. T. Maretié, Metrika narodnih naiih pjesama Zagreb 1907, §61. 
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pression Sokole'® Halili is encountered in them as constituting in the line the last 
six syllables after the break, exactly as the South Slavic counterpart. One may 
say that this is another way of determining the position of the break: 


—_—6—., 


a. Fort ka britun||Sokole Halili (647) 
Visaret e Kombit, I1, No. 4. 


a 
b. Njani pér emén ||Sokole Halili (51) 
Visaret e Kombit, II, No. 6. 


But the introduction of the Serbian vocative becomes more obvious in the line: 


Pa nigjo, more krajle kapedane! (585) 
Visaret e Kombit, II, No. 4. 


Kralj and kapetan (‘captain’) are two words frequently found in the South 
Slavic epics. There they often take the form of the vocative, but they never ap- 
pear together. Apparently the Albanian singer adopted the forms in which he had 
heard those words, making the Albanian metathesis in kralj, for the final e’s 
in them are not fillers. If we count the syllables, they are eleven. Had the ex- 
pression krajle kapedane taken the Albanian form of the vocative, in which case 
it must be in the above verse, in two instances we would have had lines of ten 
syllables without the need of final e’s, and in one the line would have been com- 
posed of nine syllables: 


a. Pa nigjo, more krajli kapedan, (10 syllables) 
Pa nigjo, more krajl kapedani, (10 syllables) 
b. Pa nigjo, more krajl kapedan, (9 syllables) 


If we now consider the original line from the point of view of singing, we still 
find it Serbian in form. The Albanian singer has two choices: he either pronounces 
the dissyllable nigjo as monosyllabic ngjo or he drops the first word pa. Even in 
the rigid South Slavic deseterac we meet lines of eleven syllables, as in the col- 
lection of Matica Hrvatska. In that case, as Luka Marjanovié points out in his 
excellent introduction to that collection, the Yugoslav singer sings the eleven 
syllables as ten.’* The same process takes place in Albanian rhapsodies. Cor- 
dignano has given us a concrete instance of the drop of the first syllable: 


ishalla baftin ju sot po ma keni 


becomes after the elimination by the singer of the first syllable 7: 
6 


” caine aia ana a, 
shalla baftin ||ju sot po m’a keni.” 





18 Sokol in the northern Albanian dialect is a loan word from Serbian. In the collections 
it is often written as a proper noun. 

16. Marjanovié (Ed.). Hrvatske narodne pjesme, III, Zagreb, Tisak Karla Albrechta, 
1898, p. liv; Cf. about superfluous syllables also T. Maretié, op. cit., ch. III. 

17 F. Cordignano, op. cit., p. 24. 
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If pa is dropped in our original line, we will have: 

a a Sen 

nigjo, more||krajle kapedane, 
krajle kapedane constituting the second part of the deseterac; and, since it is not 
Albanian in form, it can only be Serbian and in the vocative case. 

Formulas have facilitated the work of the singer. Whenever he is at a loss, 
he can insert one of those he has in store and can continue singing. These formulas 
in the beginning were individual expressions. They had to pass through a long 
period of development before they became fixed expressions. They are used by 
the singer now not for their meaning but primarily for their value in regard to 
meter. We shall not discuss the various formulas in the Albanian Mujo-Halil 
cycle, although some of them are identical to those of the South Slavic and at 
times suit the meter. We shall take up only the three-part names in this cycle, 
for they are closely connected with the deseterac, and their interpretation has so 
far been erroneous. 

“The heroes Gjergi Elez Alija, Destar Osman Aga, Bur Eleze Krajli, Siran 
Osman Aga, Bud Aline Tali, Ager Isvan Aga, Sokol’ Halil Aga, Hake Vrak 
Shabani, and others,” writes the Albanian scholar Cabej, “‘are similar to the three- 
part personal names of northern Albania.”’ He then adds: “In the cycle of Mujo 
and Halil this tendency is so strong that even names of two parts become, with 
the repetition of one part, names of three parts: Aga Hasan Agé, Beg-e Mehmet 
Begu, Begu Allaj Beg, Begu Hasan Beg, Pasha Hasan Pashé, Ali Borxh Alija, 
et cetera.’’® 

Cabej is right when he speaks about the northern Albanian fondness for three- 
part names and says that “‘these three-part names of persons which are common 
to northern and southern Albania are old traces of former Albanian unity,’’!® 
although these “‘old traces” do not seem to be as old as the fourteenth-fifteenth 
centuries, for the names in that period appear as two-part names.”° But Cabej is 
wrong when he believes, impressed by the frequency of such names as Aga Hasan 
Agé or Begu Allaj Beg in the Mujo-Halil cycles, that the three-part names are 
an indication of the “giving role of the Albanian folk epic poetry within this 
cycle.’ 

The three-part names in the Bosnian rhapsodies of Mujo and Halil have been 
determined by the requirements of meter: they fit the pattern of the deseterac. 
The three-part personal names form, as a rule, the latter part of the line, which 
comes after the break. This occurs when, as two-part names, they do not consist 
of six syllables. In one line, Osman is a two-part name, in another, a three-part 
name: 

18 EK. Cabej, ‘‘Pér gjenezén e literaturés shqipe’’ (On the Genesis of Albanian Literature)» 
Hylli i Drités 15(1939).161-2. 

19 Tbid. See also by the same author, ‘‘Die albanische Volksdichtung,’’ Leipziger Viertel- 
jahrsschrift fiir Stidosteuropa, 3 (1939) .204. 

20 Cf. K. Jireéek, ‘‘Albanien in der Vergangenheit,’’ in L. von Thalléezy (Editor), Jlly- 
risch-albanische Forschungen, I, Miinchen und Leipzig, Dunckner & Humblot, 1916, p. 70. 

21 E. Cabej, ‘‘Pér gjenezén e literaturés shqipe,’”’ in op. cit., p. 162; Cf. also by the same 
author, ‘‘Die albanische Volksdichtung,”’ in op. cit., p. 203. 
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a. Ja sam junak iz Turske Udbine (160) 
6 
Po imenu||Arnaut-Osmane (161) 





Vuk, III, No. 28. 


a) 
Uv 


b. Pobratime, |/Tanak Osman-aga! (15) 





Vuk, III, No. 24. 


In the Albanian rhapsodies of the Mujo-Halil cycle the three-part personal 
names are a reflection of the South Slavic tendency. Of course, the acceptance of 
this tendency by the singers of the north was facilitated because it suited the 
existing Albanian pattern of three-part names. This is obviously the reason that 
the noun éetobaso* (Serbian vocative) together with Mujo has given the Al- 
banian Gjeto Basho Muji. Nearly all the three-part names mentioned in the 
first list by Cabej are encountered in one form or another in the krajixnice, 
particularly in those of the Mujo-Halil cycle. Each of them is composed of six 
syllables. Such is also the case with the twenty-one three-part names of heroes 
found in Cordignano’s collection ;* they fit the latter part of the deseterac well. 
As in the rhapsodies of the Mujo and Halil, the ten-syllable, with the break after 
the fourth syllable, has become the Albanian meter, the names have been pre- 
served in their South Slavic form. 

If we examine the second list of names given by Cabej, it becomes more ap- 
parent that we have to do here with a loan from the South Slavic deseterac, for 
the Turkish titles aga, beg, pasha are repeated, as is the custom in the Yugoslav 
songs. The repetition provides the name with the necessary syllables to fill out the 
latter part of the deseterac. Nowhere else in Albanian oral epic poetry do such 
repetitions of titles take place. In an Albanian song the title would be mentioned 
only once, as in the following line: 


Por thuej Pashés edhe Allaj Begut; (30) 
Prennushi, No. 12. 


Since the Moslem names are generally composed of two syllables, the Bosnian 
singers found it convenient to repeat the title and give it the form necessary to 
fit the pattern of the verse. I am inclined to believe, however, that this is not the 
case with the Montenegrins, judging from Milutinovié’s collection. We rarely find 
the repetition of titles in songs included in it. Apparently the Montenegrins, 
being Christians, do not have the same feeling for the Turkish titles. If name and 


22 CetobaSa is a Serbocroatian word composed of Serbocroatian éeta (band) and Turkish 
ba’ (head, chief), meaning the leader of a guerrilla band. 

23 The names of these heroes are: ‘“‘Budalin e Tali op. Talé e Budalini o Tali i Budalinit 
(Budimnit), Zuk e Bajraktari, Dizdar (Gjezdar, Desdar) Osman Aga, Sirentin Alija, Arnaidt 
Osmani, Hysen Aga i ri, Plaku Qefén Agé, Kozar (Kozra, Koza) Ahmét Aga, Deli Mehmét 
Aga, Gjyliq Brahim Aga, Ali Agé Spahija, Aga Zymér Agé, Jemin Aga (plak e Jemin Agé) 
[The first name contains four syllables, the second six], Ali Bajraktari, Bilallé Bajraktari, 
Zeqir Aga i ri, Demkoviq Osmani, Osman Aga i vogél, Kurt Aga; .. . . Kotrovak Shabani 
... Ali Borxh Alija ...’’ F. Cordignano, op. cit., p. 54. The words in small letters—i r? 
(‘young’), plak (‘old’), ¢ vogél (‘small’)—are epithets inseparable from the names. 
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surname are not given together with the title, the epithet silan (‘strong’) is often 
employed for the completion of the verse: 
a. Cetu kupi||Lekié Hasan-bego 
Milutinovié, p. 40. 
b. Podizese||silni Mehmet pasa 
Milutinovié, p. 35. 
c. Gradju gradi||stlan Alaj-pasa 
Milutinovié, p. 37. 


Both in the krajisnice and the Albanian rhapsodies the Mohammedan names 
with titles repeated are found at the end of the line. In Cabej’s examples only the 
names Begu Allaj Beg and Begu Hasan Beg do not constitute six syllables. This 
is the result of the Albanian language’s giving the definite form to one part of 
the name only. The following are some examples which illustrate the corre- 
spondence between the South Slavic and Albanian three-part names of persons: 


1. South Slavic: 
a. To kad zatuljaga Jazap aga (83) 
Vuk, III, No. 47. 
b. Govori mu||beze Mustaj bezZe (13) 
Hoérmann, I, No. XX XIX. 
ce. Trazeé kulu |\pase Djaja-pase (16) 
Vuk, IV, No. 45. 
2. Albanian: 
a. Ndersa ishte||beg-e Mehmet begu (69) 
Visaret e Kombit, I, 2, No. 3. 
b. As s’ia ka dhané||Pashés Hasan Pashé (9) 
Visaret e Kombit, I, 2, No. 15. 
ce. Kur kish kané||Begu Allaj Begu (3) 
Visaret e Kombit, I, 2, No. 15. 


A three-part name composed of titles is very seldom found in the first part of 
the deseterac, which must contain four syllables. This is possible in Serbian only 
with beg, which is monosyllabic. Thus we can have, as an example, Beg Mustaj 
Beg. Aga and pasa may be used only once in the beginning of a line, because if they 
are repeated, they will, by themselves, create the first part of the decasyllabic 
line. If we consider also that in South Slavic folk epic poetry inversion is fre- 
quent—both Albanian and Serbocroatian are highly inflected languages and 
consequently possess a greater freedom in word order—we can understand more 
easily why the probability of encountering a personal name in the beginning of 
a line is small. When, however, in Albanian folk epic poetry a two-syllable per- 
sonal name comes at the beginning of a line, we find the only instance when the 
title beg or agé (Ag) may be repeated in the vocative case. In all other instances, 
at least one of the titles will receive the post-positive article of the determinate 
form or case, thus becoming a dissyllable and eliminating the repetition of the 
title: 
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Mehmet begu||jeté ka ndrue 
Visaret e Kombit, I, 2, No. 3. 
(begu is the nominative of the definite form). 

The three-part names in the Albanian Mujo-Halil cycle are products of the 
South Slavic deseterac. They are employed as formulas for a metrical purpose— 
the completion of the latter part of the decasyllabic line. 

It seems to me that we may now say that in the rhapsodies about the brothers 
Mujo and Halil, sung by northern Albanians of Albania proper and Yugoslavia, 
the South Slavic deseterac is used. But this deseterac is not rigid. Its looseness is 
due, on the one hand, to peculiarities of the Albanian language and, on the other, 
to the feeling on the part of the singer that it is alien to the genuine Albanian 
popular epic verse, which is the octosyllabic line. When Karl Dieterich wrote 
his important comparative study on Balkan folk poetry, “Die Volksdichtung 
der Balkanlinder in ihren gemeinsamen Elementen,’’™ he made no mention of 
this Albanian meter. At that time (1902) the rhapsodies of the Mujo-Halil cycle 
and the variants of Gjergj Elez Alija, another Albanian song related to Bosnian 
rhapsodies, had not yet been recorded. Obviously the South Slavic deseterac has 
been introduced among the northern Albanians by way of Hercegovina and the 
SandZak, together with the motifs of the Bosnian rhapsodies of the Hrnjica 
brothers. The influence of the same rhapsodies sung in Montenegro—in turn in- 
troduced from Bosnia—could not have been but slight, for slight has also been 
the contact—except for clashes—between the Montenegrins and the Albanians. 
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THE STUDY OF RUSSIAN IN JAPAN 
SHoicnt Kimura 


In Slavic study circles in the United States, very little is known about the 
study of the Russian language in Japan. This may be due, in part, to the fact 
that Japanese publications on the Russian language have hitherto been written 
without exception, in Japanese, a language unknown to western Slavicists. But, 
obviously, the more important reason is that the study of Russian in Japan has 
never attained the level comparable to that of European and American scholar- 
ship in this field. In Japan, the study of the Slavic languages other than Russian 
has been completely neglected, and, accordingly, there has never existed such a 
thing as the study of Slavic philology as an independent academic discipline. It 
goes without saying that this lack of a broad background provided by the his- 
torical and comparative study of related Slavic languages has been a serious 
handicap to the study of Russian itself. 

Although some Japanese schools have been teaching Russian more or less 
intensively for quite some time, they have not been able to instruct students in 
the strictly scientific methodology of linguistics. These schools have been trying 
to give interpreters, translators, government officials and businessmen a practical 
knowledge of Russian, but not to train specialists for the academic world. It is 
true that there are in Japan some serious publications concerning the Russian 
language. These, however, have been written from a more or less practical point 
of view, so that most of them have contributed little, if at all, to Slavic studies 
in any other country. 

Russian began to be taught late in the 1890’s in one of the Japanese govern- 
ment schools for higher education, the Tokyo School of Foreign Languages. 
For quite a long time this was the only school in Japan in which Russian was 
intensively taught. Most of the early teachers were Russians. Among the teachers 
of Russian at this school during its early years was a man who later became the 
most brilliant exponent of the reform movement of literary Japanese—T. Hase- 
gawa, who is better known in the Japanese literary world by his nom de plume, 
Futabatei-Shimei. His mastery of Russian is said to have been so complete that 
even today only very few Japanese could equal him. After a relatively short 
period of teaching, he left the school and became a writer. He began by trans- 
lating Russian novels and short stories, especially those of Turgenev, and later 
wrote and published his own novels. His style was refreshingly simple and natural. 
He wrote in colloquial Japanese instead of using, as his predecessors did, a more 
or less artificial, conventional ‘‘pseudo-classical”’ style. His works were a sort of 
revelation to the public; they led the language reform movement, begun before 
him, to a definite success. Futabatei holds in the history of Japanese literature a 
position comparable to that of Karamzin in the history of Russian literature. It 
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is an established fact that it was the literary activity of Karamzin, PuSkin and 
later Russian novelists that inspired him to reform the Japanese literary language. 

Mr. 8. Yasugi, one of the most eminent among the ‘‘old guard” of Japanese 
linguists, was one of the few pupils of Futabatei. A graduate of the University of 
Tokyo, Yasugi was deeply impressed by Futabatei while attending his evening 
class at the Tokyo School of Foreign Languages. In 1903, he went to St. Peters- 
burg, where he studied with Baudouin de Courtenay for about a year. On his 
return to Japan, he succeeded his teacher, and remained in this post until his 
retirement in 1941. Mr. Yasugi, a true pioneer in his field, concerned himself 
primarily with pedagogical activities for over thirty years. During this time he 
published several books, of considerable practical merit, on the study of the 
modern Russian language (textbooks, readers, grammars, conversation books, 
etc.) and an excellent Russian-Japanese dictionary. His activities as an experi- 
enced teacher and a sound scholar of Russian remind one, to a degree, of the 
work of Paul Boyer in L’Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes. But, unlike 
Boyer, he was not successful in creating a group of able linguists who could 
have fostered the study of Russian in Japan along independent and scientific 
lines. This is due, most probably, not to Mr. Yasugi’s lack of pedagogical and 
scholarly ability, but partly to the above-mentioned character of his school, and 
partly to the fact that linguistics in Japan was still in an early stage of develop- 
ment. Also it must be noted that the official attitude of the government and social 
opinion in general was extremely unfavorable to the study of Russian. Students 
of Russian had much difficulty in finding jobs and very often they were exposed 
to the danger of incurring the suspicion of the police for being “socialists,” 
“communists,” or otherwise “subversive” persons. 

Nevertheless, it is true that during the period from 1910 to 1945, Russian was 
included, at various times, in the curriculum of certain Japanese schools. The 
most important of these schools are: Waseda University, one of the best private 
universities in Japan, the University of Tokyo, the Osaka School of Foreign 
Languages, the Russian Institute in Harbin, Manchuria, and some Army and 
Navy schools. Waseda’s Department of Russian Literature was established by 
the noted literary critic and professor of literature, S. Katagami. It exhibited 
from the outset a strongly marked tendency to regard Russian as a mere tool 
for appreciating Russian literature. It had among its staff members and alumni 
a number of poets, novelists, literary critics and journalists, but no linguistic 
scholar. At the University of Tokyo, on the other hand, two full-year elementary 
courses in Russian were being offered every year by Yasugi. But each course 
met only two hours a week, and this could not provide real academic training. 
As for the other schools, they all pursued, like the Tokyo School of Foreign 
Languages, a more or less practical aim. Purely scientific investigation in the 
field of linguistics was not included in the scope of their activities. 

There were few publications on Russian in Japan during the above-mentioned 
period, and most of them were of a practical nature. Nevertheless, at least four 
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of them may be worth mentioning here because of their scientific merit: Yasugi’s 
“Russian-Japanese Dictionary” (1935), S. Igeta’s “Russian Grammar” and 
“Aspects of the Russian Verb,” and Y. Yokemura’s ““Handbook of Russian.” 

Prof. Yasugi’s dictionary is one of the remarkable achievements of Japanese 
lexicography. Based mainly on Pavlovskij’s Russian-German dictionary, it is 
far richer in content and makes ample use of other reference works, e.g. Dal’’s 
dictionary, the Dictionary of the Academy, various bilingual dictionaries pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union, and A. Garbell’s List of Russian Verbs. Types of 
declensions and conjugations, as well as the mobility of accent, are meticulously 
indicated under each headword. Considerable attention is also paid to archaisms, 
vulgarisms, colloquialisms, proverbs, loan-words and abbreviations. Although 
it is not free from certain obvious shortcomings, it is undoubtedly one of the 
best bilingual Russian dictionaries published in any country. 

Mr. Igeta’s ‘‘Russian Grammar’’ is a descriptive grammar of a fairly high 
standard and includes a chapter on word formation, but it also gives some 
information on the historical development of sounds and forms. It is in this 
respect a Japanese counterpart of Berneker-Vasmer’s grammar, by which it 
seems to be influenced to a considerable extent. His other book on verbal aspects 
borrows much, perhaps too much, from Mazon’s two books on the same subject. 

Mr. Yokemura’s book attracts attention by its sheer originality. Being planned 
as a practical guidebook for developing the students’ reading knowledge, it 
serves, in its own way, as an introduction to the analysis of the syntactical 
structure of literary Russian. Numerous examples, collected by the author 
himself from various source materials (mostly scientific articles and novels 
written in the Soviet Union), are classified systematically according to their 
syntactical form, (e.g., adjective plus noun, noun plus infinitive) and sometimes 
reveal syntactical features of Russian overlooked by traditional grammars even 
in Russia. Unfortunately, the author, who is not a trained linguist, regards his 
own approach as a mere tool for translating. 

A few months ago, in May 1953, Prof. Yasugi published a new descriptive 
Russian Grammar in collaboration with the author of the present survey. It is 
divided into four parts: Phonetics, Parts of Speech, Word Formation and Syn- 
tax. It also includes, as an Appendix, a brief summary of the history of Literary 
Russian, as well as of the most characteristic dialectal features of Russian, and 
a dialect map. It is undoubtedly the most detailed descriptive grammar of 
Russian hitherto published in Japan. It is written mostly along “formalist” 
lines, but practical considerations have often forced the authors to adopt a more 
or less eclectic presentation. A strictly scientific analysis of the structure of 
modern literary Russian as a coherent linguistic system has had to be sacrificed 
in many cases to these utilitarian views. 

Before 1945, there were two monthly journals devoted to the popularization of 
practical studies in the Russian language. One was called ‘Russian’ and was 
published in Tokyo from about 1930 to 1937. The other, ‘Practical Russian,”’ 
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was published in Harbin for a short time during the last war. Both journals 
included popular articles on various grammatical and phraseological topics, as 
well as short pieces of accented Russian text (mostly excerpts from short stories 
and scientific articles) with translations and notes. Since the publishers of both 
journals were anxious to make them accessible to the masses, the general level 
of these articles was rather unscholarly. There were, however, some exceptions. 
For instance, the articles by S. Someya on certain semantic questions (the use 
of the ‘ethical dative” in Russian, etc.), which appeared in some issues of the 
review ‘Practical Russian,” are based on original researches and prove the sound 
scholarship of their author. They contain numerous well-chosen examples from 
various sources and include judicious observations. The author, who was a pro- 
fessor at the Russian Institute in Harbin, was detained by the Russians during 
the last days of the war and has disanpeared. This has been a regrettable loss 
for Russian studies in Japan. 

In 1934 and 1941 respectively, Dal’’s and USakov’s dictionaries were published 
by Mr. Tachibana, the publisher of the above-mentioned monthly, ‘‘Russian.” 
This undertaking might be regarded as the only efficient contribution of Japan 
to the Slavic studies of the world. The Japanese reprint is made from the third 
edition of Dal’’s dictionary but is unfortunately somewhat smaller in size than 
the original. It has served as a substitute for the original, which has long become 
a rarity on the world book market. 

At present, Russian is being taught in at least twenty Japanese universities 
and colleges, both governmental and private. Both Schools of Foreign Languages, 
in Tokyo and Osaka, have been raised to the status of colleges, and a department 
of Russian Literature was established in 1947 at Hokkaido University. Every 
year approximately 300 students are studying Russian in Japan. This number is 
more than three times greater than the average during pre-war years. However, 
there are certain negative factors which are hampering the development of a 
scientific study of Russian. First, courses in Russian which can be called really 
intensive are offered by only a few universities. Second, the professors and in- 
structors are in most cases specialists in Russian literature or history and are 
not interested in the science of language. Third, the universities and colleges 
which began to teach Russian after the war lack basic books and periodicals. 
This situation is so bad that scholarly research and specialized training are out 
of the question. Fourth, financial difficulties restrict the number of students who 
continue to study Russian during their graduate years. 

As stated repeatedly above, an almost exclusively practical approach has been 
the dominant characteristic of Russian studies in Japan. Generally speaking, 
the study of Russian has traditionally been regarded only as an instrument neces~ 
sary for reading various sorts of publications written in that language or for 
diplomatic and commercial negotiations with Russians. Scholarly research in 
Russian or other Slavic languages has been considered an intellectual luxury. 
Owing partly to this attitude, even today Russian is not included in the regular 
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curriculum of any of the main national graduate schools, except Hokkaido Uni- 
versity. 

Despite continuous obstacles, the few serious scholars of Russian in Japan 
hope that it will not be long before the realization of plans to establish a scholarly 
and well-equipped study of Russian. An indispensable aid to the establishment 
of this high level of scholarship would be international exchange of knowledge. 
This would make known the various results of researches done by scholars of 
the United States and Europe, thus greatly contributing to the progress of scienti- 
fic Slavic research in Japan. 


Hokkaido University 
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THE VOWELS OF ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN: AN 
ACOUSTIC COMPARISON 


LAWRENCE G. JONES 


A comparison of two different vowel systems made in the same terms should 
succeed in doing one of two things. Either it should corroborate their similarities 
or highlight their differences. The second is the more fruitful case since it may 
lead to considerations about the individuality of certain features in the separate 
systems which are otherwise not immediately apparent. 

In choosing the vowel systems of Russian and English for such a comparison, 
no a priori considerations concerning the appropriateness of the comparison 
was made. That is, the choice was not made on the basis of their similarity or 
difference. Hence the results of the comparison are independent of the choice. 

The comparison traced out below is an acoustic one, based on] an analysis of 
the formant distribution of the vowels and the resulting overall pattern.’ This 
distribution may safely be regarded as a primary acoustic quality of both the 
Russian and the English vowels, since in both cases neither length nor pitch 
play a distinctive role. 

The sounds are at all time related to the entire phonemic system of the re- 
spective language in which they occur, and examined to determine how certain 
phonemic qualities are reflected in the acoustic manifestation of the vowels. 


Russian? 


Although certain aspects of the vowel system of Russian have been the sub- 
ject of heated debate, especially that of the independent phonemic status of the 


1 The three lowest major formants are considered. This is by far the most popular way of 
characterizing the acoustic structure of vowels. It is not necessarily the best method nor 
certainly not the only one. But because of the popularity of the method, if one is to refer to 
other investigations, it is the only feasible method. The fact that studies using this method 
have met with a high degree of success in characterizing unique features of particular 
vowels, eloquently testifies to its usefulness, in spite of its widely recognized limitations. 

? For various treatments of Russian pronunciation, including phonemic and phonetic 
statements see: Avanesov, R. I., Russkoe literaturnoe proiznoSenie, Moscow 1950; Boyanus, 
8. C., A Manual of Russian Pronunciation, London 1935; id. ‘“The Russian i-i Phoneme,” 
Supplement to Le Maitre phonétique, January-June 1947; id. and Jopson, N. B., Spoken 
Russian, London 1939; Cherry, E. C., Halle, M., and Jakobson, R., ‘“Toward the Logical 
Description of Languages in their Phonemic Aspect,’’ Language 29.34-46; Gvozdev, A. N., 
O fonologiteskiz sredstvax russkogo jazyka, Moscow-Leningrad 1949; Isaéenko, A. V., Fone- 
tika spisovnej rustiny, Bratislava 1947; Loja, Ja. V., ‘‘O glasnoj foneme y,’’ Russkij jazyk 
v skole, 6.22-23; Nahtigal, R., Ruski jezik v poljudnoznanstveni luéi, Ljubljana 1946; 
Partridge, M., ‘“The Influence of Stress on Vowel Quality in Spoken Russian,’’ The Slavonic 
and East European Review, 29. 244-255; Trager, G., ‘“The Phonemes of Russian,’’ Language 
10. 334-344; Trofimov, M. V., and Jones, D., The Pronunciation of Russian, Cambridge 
1925; Vinokur, G., Russkoe sceniteskoe proiznoSenie, Moscow 1948; Wise, C. M., ‘“‘Russian 
and English Pronunciation,’”’ Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 14.322-344; id. 
“The Diphthongization of o and a in the Moscow Dialect of Russian,’’ Le Maitre phoné- 
tique, III.94, 28-29. 
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sound usually transcribed phonetically as (3)*, most writers on the subject agree 
that each vowel phoneme undergoes considerable phonetic variation mainly due 
to its consonantal environment or its position with regard to stress. The follow- 
ing discussion of the acoustic qualities of the vowels, takes the stand that there 
are five vowel phonemes in Russian, /i/, /e/, /a/, /o/, /u/. Of these /e/ and /o/ 
do not occur outside of stressed position. 

The material for analysis was organized in the following way*. Occurrences of 
V, CV, VC, and CVC types of sequences, representing all of the vowels in their 
tolerated positions in consonantal contexts, were recorded on magnetic tape. 
The voices used were those of three native speakers of the Moscow dialect of 
Russian, two men and one woman. All three were born and educated in Moscow. 
They will be referred to below as 1, 2 and 3, the first two being the male voices 
and the third the female voice. 

Spectrograms' of all the samples were made and, for most of the samples, nar- 
row-band cross-sections were made at a convenient point in the steady-state 
part of the vowel. In addition to this a number of words representing the vowels 
in various positions with regard to stress were recorded and analyzed. 

A survey of the entire material shows that the greatest amount of variation 
in formant distribution per vowel can be seen quite representatively in the CV 
combinations®. Since these variations have a wide range, a description will be 
made first of the vowels as they appear in isolation and thus uninfluenced by 
preceding or following consonants. Table I shows the formant distribution of a 
group of such samples. 

The formant distribution here could be described as highly symmetrical since 
the first and third formants (F1 and F3) of corresponding front and back vowels 
occur at approximately the same frequency point. Furthermore, the higher the 
first formant, the lower is the third formant. The second formant is closer to the 
third in the front vowels and close to the first in the back vowels. In /a/ it is 
approximately equidistant from both first and third formants. 

For a more adequate picture of the pattern relationships and of the similarity 
between speakers, these figures can be converted to ratios where Rl = F2/F1, 
R2 = F3/F2 and R3 = F3/F1. 


3 Phonetic transcriptions will be given between parentheses, phonemic between slanted 
lines, and spelled forms, including transliterations, in italics. 

‘ The acoustic analysis presented below was made as part of the research on contempo- 
rary Russiancarried out by the Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Harvard 
University under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation and appears partially in Jones, 
L. G., Acoustic Patterns of the Russian Vowels, Harvard University PhD. Dissertation (un- 
published), June 1952. 

5 Descriptions of the sound spectrograph and methods used for obtaining data from it 
may be found in Joos, M., Acoustic Phonetics, Language Monograph No. 23, 1948; Peterson, 
G. E., and Barney, H. L., ‘‘Control Methods Used in a Study of the Vowels,”’ Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 24.175-184; Potter, R. K., Kopp, G. A. and Green, H. C., 
Visible Speech, New York 1947; and Potter, R. K. and Steinberg, J. C., ‘“Toward the Speci- 
fication of Speech,’’ Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 22.807-820. 

6 A detailed treatment of the analysis, including the formant data is to be published 
soon. The purpose here is only to describe the outstanding features observed. 
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Table I th 
Vowel 1 =— 3 in 
/9/ Fl 650 cps. 800 cps. 950 eps. art 
F2 1250 1325 1430 me 
F3 2200 2250 2375 
be 
/i/ Fl 200 250 200 po 
F2 2200 2750 2850 mé 
F3 3000 3400 3675 th 
th 
/u/ Fl 350 250 350 
F2 600 550 700 ti | 
F3 2600 2100 2850 - 
ms 
/e/ Fl 550 500 500 ing 
F2 1900 1900 2150 th 
F3 2600 2400 2950 wl 
/o/ Fl 500 450 600 ng 
F2 825 850 1050 de 
F3 2200 1950 2500 ce. 
tel 
Table II ta 
Speaker mi 
1 2 3 i 
// R1 1.9 1.6 2.0 “ 
R2 1.9 1.6 1.7 th 
R3 3.6 2.8 3.5 
an 
/e/ Rl 3.4 3.8 4.3 
R2 1.3 1.4 1.3 
R3 4.7 4.8 5.9 
/u/ Rl be 2.2 2.0 
R2 4.3 3.8 4.5 
R3 7.4 8.3 5.8 
/if Rl 9.2 11.0 14.0 
R2 1.3 1.3 1.3 
R3 8.4 13.6 18.3 
/o/ Rl 1.6 1.8 | ee i 
R2 2.6 2.2 2.3 
R3 4.4 4.3 4.1 
This structure of ratios shows certain interesting facts. In terms of the binary 
oppositions of distinctive features as outlined by Jakobson, Fant and Halle’, 
these ratios may be used to define the feature of compactness present in a vowel, 
as well as its acute vs. grave feature. R3, which is the relation of the third to 
7 Jakobson, R., Fant, C.G. M., and Halle, M., Preliminaries to Speech Analysis?, Acous- 
tics Laboratory Technical Report No. 13, May, 1952. 
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the first formant, is an adequate measure of the relative degree of compactness 
in a vowel. The greater R3 is, the more diffuse is the vowel. Thus /i/ and /u/ 
are the most diffuse vowels while /a/ is the most compact. The most adequate 
measure of the acuteness of a vowel in these terms can be seen in the difference 
between R1 and R2. Where R1 is greater than R2 the vowel is acute. The op- 
posite indicates a grave coloring present in the vowel. Thus both /i/ and /e/ 
may be considered as acute, while /o/ and /u/ are grave. In the case of /a/, 
the two ratios are either identical or closer than they are in the case of any of 
the other vowels. 

As mentioned above, CV sequences are most representative of vowel varia- 
tions caused by the influence of preceding consonants. A survey of the entire 
material shows that there is more variation caused by preceding than by follow- 
ing consonants. Of all the consonants, the stops show the strongest influence on 
the formant distribution of the vowels. Furthermore, the variation is greatest 
where there is an opposition of palatalization (sharp) vs. non-palatalization (plain) 
in the consonant. The overall effect of the consonants in such sequences can be 
described as centrifugal in the case of preceding palatalized consonants and 
centripetal in the case of the plain consonants. That is, the palatalized consonants 
tend to separate the first and third formants even further, while the non-pala- 
talized consonants tend to bring them closer together. However, viewed in sym- 
metrical contexts, the compact diffuse relations among the vowels remain stable, 
although there is a certain amount of distortion in the grave vs. acute coloring of 
the compact vowel /a/. 

Table III shows the ratio structure of the vowels preceded by /t/, /t,/, /p/ 
and /p,/ for Speaker 1. 

It should be noted that the compactness feature, as exemplified by R3, remains 


Table III 

/t/ /t,/ /p/ /p,/ 

/a/ Rl 1.9 2.0 Re 1.9 
R2 1.6 1.4 1.7 1.6 

R3 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.2 

/e/ Rl 5.1 .0 4.7 4.5 
R2 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.3 

R3 6.7 6.7 6.2 6.1 

/u/ Rl 2.7 2.6 2.0 1.9 
R2 3.3 3.3 3.9 3.8 

R3 9 8.8 7.8 7.3 

/i/ Rl 7.9 11.0 7.3 15.2 
R2 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.3 

R3 9.0 14.7 10.6 20.0 

/o/ Rl 1.6 2.0 iF 2.0 
R2 3.1 2.3 3.0 3.2 

R3 5.0 4.6 5.3 4.4 
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constant in all cases except for the sequence /t,i/, where it is exaggerated. In 
the case of /a/ the sequence /t,a/ has a slight acute coloring in comparison with 
/ta/, where the difference between R1 and R2 is about as negligible as it was in 
the case of the isolated vowels. Wherever RI and R2 tend toward a balanced 
structure, as in the case of /p,0/, it should be noted that the difference between 
R2 and R3 is greater than it is in a corresponding acute vowel. Hence a large 
difference between R2 and R3 is another measure of acuteness. 

The problem concerning the phonemic status of (3) referred to above seems to 
melt away in the light of the ratio structure of the overall pattern of the vowels. 
It shares the same diffuse characteristic of (i) and under all circumstances retains 
a definite acute coloring. 

English® 

One of the outstanding features about the English language as it is spoken in 
Great Britain and North America is the multitude of subtle dialectal variations 
which it offers. From a phonemic point of view it seems that the relations between 
certain phonemes, especially the vowels, is slightly different in each dialect. When 
a speaker of one dialect tries to analyze the phonemic structure of another dialect, 
he is often in grave danger of trying to fit the other dialect upon his own.® For 
that reason, the discussion below will confine itself to the dialect of the author, 
who was born and educated in northeast Pennsylvania. 

The dialect contains seven vowels: /1/, /e/, /#/, /A/, /a/, /a/, /u/ and three 
semivowels: /j/, /r/, /w/. These two groups combine to form a complicated 
pattern of “diphthongal”’ units. 

If the vowels are arranged according to their grave and compact features, 
the following pattern of diphthongal units is noted. In Table IV the units repre- 
sented are those which occur in absolute initial and in absolute final position.!® 
Sequences not tolerated are marked with an asterisk. 

From this table it can be seen that any semivowel may precede any vowel in 
absolute initial position. However, the tolerated combinations of vowel + semi- 
vowel in absolute final position are severely limited. For instance, vowels with 


8 For an excellent bibliography of works dealing with the phonetic and phonemic struc- 
ture of English until 1941, see footnote 4 of Trager, G. L. and Bloch, B. L., ‘““The Syllabic 
Phonemes of English,’’ Language 17.223-246. Publications which have appeared since 
then and which deserve some note are Cohen, A., The Phonemes of English, The Hague 1952; 
Pike, K. L., “On the Phonemic Status of English Diphthongs,’’ Language 23.151-159; 
Swadesh, M., ‘“‘On the Analysis of English Syllabics,’’ Language, 23.137-150; Thomas, C. K., 
An Introduction to the Phonetics of American English, New York, 1947; Trager, G. L. and 
Smith, H. L., An Outline of English Structure, Studies in Linguistics, Occasional Papers 3, 
Norman 1951. 

® For instance, I originally found it difficult to believe that any dialect has long vs. short 
vowels as mentioned by Trager and Bloch (op. cit.), i.e., that there is a phonemic differ- 
ence between balm and bomb. I have since met speakers of such a dialect who insist that they 
make this difference. However, I do not hear merely a difference in length, but a difference 
in vowel quality, (ba:m) vs. (bam). But this is evidently an incorrect solution for that dia- 
lect. 

10 Te. #/j/, /t/, /w/V...and...V/j/, /r/, /w/ , in which each semivowel occurs sepa- 
rately. 
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Table IV 
Grave Acute 

Compact wa- ra- ja- Wa- rA- ja- we- re- je- 
-aw -ar -aj -Aw*  -Ar -Aj* -ew* -er* -%]* 
wo- ro- jo- we- re- je- 
-OW -or -0j -ew* -er -€] 
wu- ru- ju- wI- rI- jl- 
-UW -Ur -uj* -Iw* -Ir -1j 


the same degree of compactness are restricted in their combination with /w/. 
That is, of the following pairs, only the one containing the grave vowel is phone- 
mic: /-aw/ but not /-2w*/, /-ow/ but not /-ew*/, /-uw/ but not /-1w*/, etc.!! 

In recent years a number of studies of the acoustic properties of American 
English vowels have been reported.” 

The formant distributions listed in Table V represent average values for four 
male speakers." 

While the general ratio structure of this set of vowels shares features in com- 
mon with those of the Russian vowels listed above, there are some outstanding 
differences. In the first place, the vowels /w/, /a/, and /a/ have practically 
identical figures for R3, and these figures differ significantly for the third ratio 
of the other vowels. The vowels /1/ and /u/ share a similar R3, as also do /e/ 
and /o/. Thus the three center vowels must be classified as compact in relation 
to the rest of the vowels. In the diffuse vowels, the difference between R1 and R3 
proves to be a convenient measurement of the acute or grave coloring. Where 
the difference is great, the vowel is grave; where it is small, the vowel is acute. 
A somewhat different measure must be applied to distinguish this feature in 
the compact vowels. Where R1 is the larger ratio, the vowel is acute. Thus /#/ 
is acute, /a/ grave, and /a/ is unmarked because of a negligible difference be- 
tween the two ratios. 

Very little work has been done on the acoustic qualities of the semivowels. 
A brief survey of some spectrograms made by the author shows them to be 
similar to three of the vowels in the following way: /j/ is similar to /1/ but with 
a greater R3, and /w/, wherever the third formant can be accurately and reliably 
measured, bears the same relation to /u/. The semivowel /r/ shares the same 
compact characteristics as /A/. 

A consideration of the diphthongs /1j/, /ar/ and /uw/" shows these relations 


11 One other feature should be noted. Once this analysis of initial and final occurrence 
has been made, the occurrence of two semivowels intervocalically can always be inter- 
preted as a final semivowel followed by an initial semivowel. Thus cowrie becomes /kaw/ + 
/r1j/ and doorway /dor/ + /wej/, independent of morphological factors. 

12 The particular works consulted for the discussion below include Potter, R. K., and 
Steinberg, J. C., op. cit.; Peterson, G. E., ‘‘The Phonetic Value of Vowels,’”’ Language, 
27.541-553; id. and Barney, H. L., op. cit.; Northeastern University Quarterly Progress 
Reports ‘‘Visual Message Presentation,’’ Contract No. AF 19 (122)-7. (These last will be 
referred to below as NQR along with the appropriate issue number.) 

13 From data for Figure 3 of NQR No. 11. The ratios are not given there. 

1 Most of the available works list them according to their phonetic qualities as (i), 
(#7) and (u’ 
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Table V 
/1/ Fl 372 cps. Rl 5.1 b 
F2 1897 R2 1.4 
F3 2502 R3 6.7 
/e/ Fl 540 Rl 3.3 el 
F2 1780 R2 1.4 d 
F3 2502 R3 4.6 , 
ce 
/x/ Fi 650 Rl 2.6 R 
F2 1700 R2 1.4 
F3 2405 R3 3.8 rs 
/a/ Fl 610 Rl 1.9 by 
F2 1167 R2 2.0 cl 
F3 2335 R3 3.8 tk 
of 
/a/ Fl 625 Rl 1.6 
F2 1042 R2 2.2 h 
F3 2300 R3 3.7 : 
be 
/o/ Fl 522 Rl 1.5 di 
F2 800 R2 3.0 of 
F3 2410 R3 4.6 di 
/u/ Fl 422 Rl 2.2 
F2 952 R2 2.1 v¢ 
F3 2125 R3 5.1 cl; 
to be true. For instance, the same set of data on which Table V is based lists sy 
the following distributions for these combinations: . 
i 
/1j/ Fl 287 Rl 7.6 
F2 2195 R2 1.3 ' 
F3 2895 R3 10.0 th 
/ax/ Fl 497 R1 2.6 pa 
F2 1312 R2 1.3 pl: 
F3 1752 R3 3.5 th 
/ow/ Fl 350 R1 2.2 flu 
F2 777 R2 2.7 
F3 2117 R3 6.0 Ru 
This leads to an interesting consideration concerning the combination of = 
vowels and semivowels. Wherever the vowels are marked by extreme diffuseness tio 
or extreme compactness, and where both semivowel and vowel have the same by 
acute vs. grave coloring, the whole vowel stretch exaggerates the diffuse or com- wa 
pact characteristic of the combination.'® 
15 This formulation may be considered as an acoustic statement of the formulation of =: 
Trager and Bloch, op. cit., p. 246, that the ‘“‘higher vowels . . . are raised before a homor- 
ganic semivowel.” Chi 
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The possible variations in the qualities of the other vowels when they are com- 
bined with the semivowels still need investigation. 


Comparison 

The ratio structures derived from the formant distribution of vowel samples 
enable one with a fair degree of accuracy to classify the vowels according to their 
degree of compactness and gravity. Once the vowels have been divided into 
compact and diffuse types, according to the size of R3, the difference between 
R1 and R32 indicates the relative amount of gravity in the separated groups. 

In Russian, /i/ and /u/ are separated from /a/ because of their large third 
ratios. The vowels /e/ and /o/ stand midway between the two groups. The 
vowels /i/ and /e/, already separated by different degrees of compactness, are 
characterized as acute in relation to the corresponding vowels /o/ and /u/ by 
the fact that in /i/ and /e/ R1 is significantly different from R2. In the case 
of /a/ the difference between the two ratios remains negligible. 

In English, by a similar process, the vowels /1/ and /u/ are separated from 
/x2/, /s/ and /a/ because of a large R3. The vowels /e/ and /o/ stand midway 
between these two groups. Again the difference between R1 and R2 makes the 
discrimination between /1/ and /u/, /e/ and /o/, /#/ and /a/. As in the case 
of the Russian /a/, the English /a/ stands alone with an entirely negligible 
difference between R1 and R2 in comparison with the other pairs. 

In just these terms, the greatest difference between the Russian and English 
vowel systems lies in the fact that English contains three vowels which must be 
classified as compact while Russian has only one that can be thus characterized. 

Another difference between the two systems lies in the fact that the Russian 
system contains no semivowels,'* whereas those of the English dialect considered 
above enter into combinations with the vowels to form a complex pattern of 
diphthongal oppositions. 

Because of these factors, the Russian vowel system can be described as rela- 
tively simple in comparison with that of English. 

The Russian consonant system may be described as quite complex in com- 
parison with the English consonant system. One factor in this is the sharp vs. 
plain (palatalized vs. non-palatalized) feature, which extends almost throughout 
the entire consonantal range. As mentioned above, this feature has an in- 
fluence upon the formant distribution of following vowels. 

It would be tempting to compare the entire phonemic systems of English and 
Russian in this respect, since one system is characterized by a complex system of 
consonantal oppositions and the other by a complex system of vocalic opposi- 
tions. Some studies show that preceding stops in English are highly influenced 
by following vowels,” but not enough work has been done along this line to 
warrant any assertions. 

Harvard University 

Electronics Research Project, Northeastern University 





16 The phoneme /j/ is most efficiently and economically described as non-vocalic. See 
Cherry et al., op. cit. 
17 See for instance NQR No. 11. 
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ON THE ASPECTS OF BYT’ AND ON THE POSITION OF THE 
PERIPHRASTIC IMPERFECTIVE FUTURE IN 
CONTEMPORARY LITERARY RUSSIAN 


JAMES FERRELL* 


One of the problems of contemporary literary Russian is the relationship of 
the usually periphrastic future of the imperfective aspect (budu reat’, etc.) 
to the system of tenses as a whole. The presence of this periphrastic tense in 
the imperfective leg of the aspect opposition of the verb leads to an unbalance as 
between a tripartite tense system of the imperfective and a bipartite tense system 
of the perfective. Since what is formally the present tense of the perfective aspect 
is normally used to represent actions that have not reached their point of com- 
pletion at the moment of the utterance, this tense is usually called the perfective 
future and more often than not is represented as being in direct aspect opposition 
to the future of the imperfective. The conventional! tense-aspect scheme can be 
represented in the following fashion: 


Imperfective Aspect Perfective Aspect 
Future Ja budu regat’ Ja regu 
Present Ja regaju 
Past Ja regal Ja resil 


Thus under the usual tense scheme the unbalance occurs because the present of 

the imperfective aspect is left without an opposing member in the perfective 

aspect. Defenders of the foregoing scheme have offered various explanations of 

the asymmetry in opposition. These explanations are based on what is regarded 

as the contradiction in meaning between the idea of the present and the idea of 
the perfective. Potebnja’, for instance, has had the following to say: 

Grammatical tense is the relationship of the action or the condition to 

the instant of the utterance and (since the speaker is originally conscious of 

the thought only in the form of words) of conscious thought about them. An 

action occupying an indivisible instant or one more prolonged, but com- 

pleted, can not be synchronous to the act of awareness of this action. A 

clap of thunder has struck my hearing, entered into my thought, but when 

I give myself an account of it, this clap is no longer audible, and it remains 

for me to say, “the thunder roared (grom grjanul).” I can use the present 

tense only on those occasions whe the action presents itself as so prolonged 

* I am deeply obligated to the Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Har- 

vard University, where I served as a research associate on the Description of Contemporary 

Standard Russian Project sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation, for the financial aid 

that made this paper possible. 
1 One should note, however, that Lomonosov set up a much more elaborate system that 


remained in vogue for much of the early nineteenth century. 
2A. A. Potebnja, Iz zapisok po russkoj grammatike, Moscow-Leningrad 1941, IV, 137. 
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that, having begun before the moment of consciousness, it does not break 
off even in the course ot the act of speech and consciousness (doZd’ idét), 
that is, now while I am thinking about it. This explains why the phenomenon 
of aspects and, in particular, of verbs of very brief action has entailed the 
loss of the meaning of the present in these verbs. 
PeSkovskij® ties in the absence of a present tense function of the perfective forms 
with his concept of the perfective aspect as denoting punctual action: 

The proposed concept explains inter alia the fact that it is difficult for us 
to think of the perfective aspect in the present tense (the forms of the 
present tense from the bases of the perfective aspect have, as is known, al- 
most always the meaning of future time: zagovorju, bros’u, kuplju, sjadu, 
etc.). Now the present tense means that which takes place at the moment 
of the utterance. But speech itself is a process. It has duration, and conse- 
quently that which takes place in its time can likewise more easily be repre- 
sented as extensive than as non-extensive. On the other hand, that which 
precedes or follows the moment of the utterance can be presented as either 
linear or punctual. 

Neither of these explanations is altogether satisfying. The errors in the state- 
ments of PeSkovskij are gross and hence more easily dealt with. The concept of 
the perfective aspect as a representation of punctual action seems to be an in- 
defensible one*. Moreover the concept of the grammatical function of the present 
as that of representing the moment of the utterance is certainly at variance with 
many of the functions of the present tense in Russian whether it be the present 
of verbs of the perfective aspect or of the imperfective aspect®. Potebnja is guilty 
of somewhat similar errors. It is strange that he feels able to advance his argu- 
ment in respect to ‘“grom grjanul” in view of the existence of such sentences as 
“molnija mel’kaet,’’ which can describe an action potentially at least as brief in 
duration as that described in ‘“‘grom grjanul” and which can describe a single ac- 
tion in its development just as well as an indefinite series of actions. Potebnja, 
like PeSkovskij, seems in the course of his argument to assign as a sort of ex- 
clusive value to the Russian present tense what, in reality, is only one of its 
several values: that is, its denotation of an event synchronous to the moment of 
the utterance. 

Vinogradov® quotes with approval Potebnja on the subject of why the per- 
fective verb lacks a present tense, but he himself makes a considerably more 
penetrating observation concerning the close connection between the present 
of the perfective aspect and future time: ‘“‘The meaning of future time evolves 
from the idea of the expected result.’’ In other words, since the perfective aspect 
of the verb represents the whole complex of an action from its beginning to its 
end and hence represents ‘he action in the fullness of its development in time, if 


3 A.M. Pedkovskij, Russkij sintaksis v nauénom osvestenit, Moscow 1938, p. 126. 

4Cf., V. V. Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, Moscow-Leningrad, 1947, p. 496 or James Ferrell, 
‘“‘The Meaning of the Perfective Aspect in Russian,’”’ Word 7 (1951). 117 ff. 

5V.V. Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, pp. 570 ff. 

8 Tbid. 
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the beginning or some intermediate point of the action should coincide with the 
moment of the utterance, the end is still to come, and the action will not be 
complete until some future time. Moreover, the present tense (that is to say, 
the present tense of the imperfective aspect of the Russian verb) itself is by no 
means exclusively used to denote an action in progress, though this is certainly 
one of its most frequent uses and probably its most frequent. But the fact remains 
that even the present of the imperfective can and frequently does serve to in- 
dicate events predicted for time subsequent to the moment of the utterance. As 
a result of these factors, it can scarcely be considered strange that the perfective 
formal equivalent of the imperfective present has become widely identified with 
future time among the analysts of the Russian language. 

Nevertheless, this identification does not seem to be a satisfactory one. The 
so-called future perfective appears to be functionally as well as formally parallel 
to the present of the imperfective aspect. First let us examine the possible rela- 
tionships between the moment of the utterance and the relative time indicated by 
the present of the imperfective and then see how closely these relationships are 
paralleled by those between the moment of the utterance and the relative time 
indicated by the formally parallel tense system of the perfective. 

1. The present tense is used to denote an event or a series of events that have 
a sort of independence from the moment of the utterance. That is to say, the 
event or events indicated by the verb may or may not be happening at the mo- 
ment of the utterance. They have happened in time prior to the utterance and 
are predicted for time subsequent to the utterance. Let us examine some ex- 
amples: 

“Pticy pojut.” 

This can be used in the equivalent meaning of the English ‘birds sing.’ 
In this case, the act of singing may or may not be occurring at the moment 
of the utterance. The context can definitely show the action is notin process 
at the moment of the utterance: “Letom pticy pojut, a teper’ zima.” It has 
definitely occurred in the past and is predicted for the future. 

“On vsegda pomogaet druz’jam.” 

Here the action of the verb is similarly related to the moment of utter- 
ance. 

The perfective present can offer a close parallel to this usage: 

“..t neprijatnoe Cuvstvo Sevel’nétsja kazdyj raz, kogda vzgljane&’ na izbu 
Molodoj i Serogo .. .’”’ Bunin)’. 

“Dast emu ded pjatisnicu, on na tri rublja kupit, i na desjat’ ukradét,— 
neveselo govorila ona.”’ (Gor’kij)®. 

“Mal’&iska-to étakoj...bol’Sie nadezdy podaét: naizust’ stixi raznye 
rasskazet i, esli gde popadétsja nozik, sejéas sdelaet malen’kie drozecki tak 
iskusno, kak fokusnik-s.’’ (Gogol’)® 

2. The present tense of the imperfective aspect is used to denote an action 

7]. A. Bunin, Derevnja, Paris 1921, p. 97. 


8M. Gor’kij, Detstvo; V ljudjaz; Moi universitety, Moscow 1948, p. 36. 
9N. V. Gogol’, Sobranie sotinenij, Moscow 1949, IV, 61 ff. 
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that coincides at some point with the moment of the utterance. The present of 
the perfective aspect can also function in this fashion. Karcevskij'® has noted 
that in such expressions as, “Ona sejcéas odenetsja k obedu,” the action denoted by 
the verb can have already begun even though the completion, implicit in the 
perfective aspect, is still subsequent to the moment of the utterance. Though 
it seems to me that Koschmieder" allows himself to go too far in neglecting the 
aspect differences between the imperfective and perfective when used in such 
sentences, one does receive a peculiar impression of the coincidence of the time 
of the action of the verb and the moment of the utterance in negative contexts 
like the following: 

“Ne pojymu ja, paren’,—medlenno skazala ona,—ne pojmu ja: durak ty ili 

svoloé’.’”’ (Polevoj)” 

Sgrensen in quoting and analyzing this sentence contends that the perfective 
verb here does not represent a true present because of its modal content. He states 
that ‘“‘pojmu” does not mean simply ‘understand’, but ‘can understand’. And, 
indeed this general idea of a modal or potential content on the part of the present 
of the perfective in similar uses is also assumed by Vinogradov." Yet it would 
seem that any potential or modal content in the sense that they are using the 
term is secondary and inferential. A better and simpler explanation is this: 
the process of the verb ponimat’-ponjat’ is shown as taking place at the moment 
of the utterance, but the consummation of the action, its perfectivity as it were, 
is negated. The negation of the consummation of the action rather than of the 
action in itself when the negative is combined with a perfective verb is com- 
mented on by Avanesov and Sidorov" in their excellent Russian grammar: 

This distinction between verbs of the perfective and imperfective aspects 
is graphically shown, for example, in negative answers to a question such 
as: “A ty napisal pis’mo?” “Net, ne pisal,” denies the very fact of the per- 
formance of the process, and ‘“‘Net, ne napisal,’’ denies not the action, but 
its result, that it has attained its goal: for example, ‘P73 pis’mo”’ is a stimu- 
lus aimed at the very performance of the action and ‘“Napi% pis’mo”’ is 
a stimulus directed not at the action, but at its result, etc. Verbs of the per- 
fective and imperfective aspects present an analogous distinction in meaning 
in all their forms. 

If we take the negated perfective in this sense (that is, ‘I am going through 
part of the process or the preliminaries of the process of understanding, but I 
shall not achieve understanding in the fullness of the meaning of the word’), 
then what we have here is a close parallel to the use of the negative perfective 
in such sentences as “‘ReSal, reSal, no nicego ne rexil.”’ 

In some instances, even without a negative, the point of the completion of the 


10 Serge Karcevski, Systeme du verbe russe, Prague 1927, p. 153. 

11M. Koschmieder, ‘‘Durchkreuzung von Aspekt- und Tempussystem im Praesens,”’ 
Zeitschrift fiir slavische Philologie 7 (1930). 341-58. 

12 Hans Christian Sgrensen, Aspect et temps en slave, Aarhus 1949, p. 115. 

13V.V. Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, p. 575. 

4 R. I. Avanesov and V. N. Sidorov, Oéerk grammatiki russkogo literaturnogo jazyka, 
Moscow 1943, I, 166-67. 
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action and of the moment of the utterance come so close together as to give one 
the feeling that they almost coincide. Instances of this sort are: 
“Vy ej nravites’, Aleksej Nikolaié, skazZu vam.’’ (Turgenev).'® 
Here in reality the action of telling Alekse} Nikolai¢ has just been completed. 
Compare: 
“Ja tebe vsju pravdu skazu, Misa. U nas ni u kogo deneg net.” (L. N. 
Tolstoj).'* 
In this case the consummation of the action of telling Misa immediately follows 
the statement of intent. The present of the imperfective aspect is also used to 
describe an action or a series of actions prior to the moment of the utterance. 
The present tense of the perfective aspect can have these same functions. The 
following will serve as examples of the use of the perfective to indicate repeated 
actions in the past: 
“Ne ljubil stoljar olvecat’ na rasprosy: “Kto da kto u tebja éajniéal?”’— 
“Tak niéego sebe.”” Naxmuritsja, smolét.’”’ (Belyj).” 
“IT tak neskol’ko raz povtorjalos’: to popljasut, to otdoxnut pod grusej.” 
(Sologub).'8 
The following will serve as examples of the use of the present perfective to 
denote a single action in the past: 
“Ona posmotrela na menja—da kak voz’mét menja za ruku.” (Turgenev).'* 
The use of the present perfective and imperfective to denote time subsequent to 
the moment of the utterance is a commonplace. Thus one can say equally 
well?°: 
“Ja idu k doktoru zavtra utrom,” 
and 
“Ja pojdu k doktoru zavtra utrom.” 
Nor is the use of the imperfective to denote an action predicted for time subse- 
quent to the moment of the utterance limited to the verbs of motion. One can 
also say: 
“Zavtra ja zanimajus’ delami.”’ 

These illustrations would seem to point clearly to the fact that the present 
perfective is in functional opposition to the present imperfective throughout 
the range of its relationships to the moment of the utterance and not limited, 
like the futureimperfective, tothe prediction of events normally subsequent to the 
moment of the utterance, and apparently always subsequent to the level of the 
discourse. This conclusion is in accord with Roman Jakobson’s* treatment of 
this tense, for he too regards the present perfective as a present (or unmarked) 
tense of the perfective (marked) aspect, which functions in opposition to the 

187. S. Turgenev, Sobranie sotinenij, Moscow 1949, IX, 245. 

16 Quoted in V. V. Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, p. 575. 

17 Andrej Belyj, Serebrjannyj golub’, Berlin 1932, I, 42. 

18 André Mazon, Emplois du verbe russe, Paris 1914, p. 154. 

19 P. 153. 

20 Cf. V. V. Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, p. 576. 

21 Roman Jakobson, “‘Zur Struktur des russischen Verbums,’’ Charisteria Guilelmo 
Mathesio oblata, Prague 1932, pp. 74-84. 
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present (or unmarked) tense of the imperfective (unmarked) aspect. On the 
basis of our present data the following tentative scheme for the aspect and tense 
oppositions of Russian might be drawn up: 


Aspect 


Time Imperfective Perfective 
Future budu regat’ 
Present resaju regu 
Past regal resil 


In this new scheme it is the future of the imperfective aspect that is left 
without a directly opposing form in the perfective aspect. This factor together 
with the morphological disparateness of the future of the imperfective gives us 
considerable ground for doubt that the future of the imperfective belongs in the 
primary conjugational pattern at all. Whereas the past and present are expressed 
by changes in the form of the verb itself, the future of the imperfective, with a 
single exception (that of the future of byt’), is expressed by a periphrasis: that is, 
by the infinitive of the imperfective verb plus the forms of budu, bude3’, etc. 
Neither of the components of the future is limited to use in this periphrasis, nor 
is their juncture in periphrasis a tight one. Thus they can be separated by other 
words: 

“On budet Zit’ v Moskve,”’ 
“‘Budet on zimoj opjat’ po kabakam na trojke ezdit’,”’ 
“Pit’ Sampanskoe budem?” 

Let us pause for a moment to consider the relationship of this periphrastic 
future to the past tense of the verb. The past tense of the verb functions as the 
marked member of a binary opposition whose unmarked member is the present. 
The past tense appears to have as its basic meaning non-present time. This non- 
present time can indicate the past: 

“On Zil v Moskve, kogda ja poznakomilsja s nim.” 
It can indicate simply unreal time: 

“Esli by on vsé e&¢é byl zdes’, ja byl by séastliv.”’ 
It can indicate future time within this general category of unreal time: 

“Ja oxotno pogovoril by s nim.” 
Even without the particle by it can function thus. For example, consider its quasi- 
imperative use in “PoSél!” or its predictive and hence future function in Lev 
Tolstoj’s 

“On kljalsja éest’ju, cto russkie pogibli, esli tmperator dast e&éé diviziju.’’” 

Now what of budu in conjunction with the imperfective infinitive? It also 
expresses non-present time, but its non-present time is further characterized as 
pertinent to time subsequent to the moment of the utterance. In other words, 
its only function is a predictive one, and in this function it can be regarded as 
forming the marked member of a subsidiary opposition with the non-present 
(“past’’) tense. That is to say, while reSal and reSil can represent any time except 
the present, budu reat’ is limited to a time posterior to realized time. 

In view of the morphological and aspective anomalies of the imperfective 


22,V.V. Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, p. 545. 
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future, it would seem desirable to set it up as a supplementary tense form, 
lying outside of the main tense oppositions, which are implemented not by peri- 
phrasis, but by morphological changes within the form of the verb itself, thus: 


Aspect 
Tense Unmarked Perfective 
Unmarked resaju resu 
Non-present regal resil 
(Future Ja budu regat’) 


This scheme, which seems desirable for the reasons that have already been 
stated, would offer no particular difficulties were it not for the fact that byt’ 
has a nonperiphrastic form of the future: budu. This uncompounded future stands 
in binary opposition to a past tense byl which ia turn stands in binary opposition 
to a zero present (alternating under certain conditions with the uninflected 
word est’). Though the example is isolated, it tends, nevertheless, to vitiate the 
whole proposed tense scheme. 

André Mazon* has sought to show that budu is perfective in the same way 
that stanu, etc. are. This theory is tempting, for if we could show that budu is 
simply a temporally uncharacterized perfective our difficulties would largely 
disappear. Unfortunately, however, it is not entirely in accord with certain 
factual data. There seems to be no duobt that budu can function as an imper- 
fective verb.* For instance, the uses of budu in the following examples are all 
clearly imperfective: 

“On e&cé ne priexal iz Moskvy. No iscite ego na buduséej nedele v étom maga- 

zine. On budet tam kazdyj den’.” 

“My sdelaem éto, poka ona budet v Moskve.” 
Here poka has the meaning of ‘while’, its normal sense when used with imper- 
fective verbs.”® 

“Ja vsegda budu pri ném.” 
This sense of an action without end is quite different from the use of vsegda 
to denote an indefinite series of completed actions. 

The next point is to consider whether budu can ever be used as a perfective 
verb. There seems to be no doubt that it can. Consider, for example, this quo- 
tation from one of the byliny: 

“An budet Dobrynja semi godov, 

Prisadila ego matuska gramote ucit’sja.’’*® 
Here we obviously have a perfective verb of the unmarked tense used as a 
historical present, a function that a future imperfective could not assume. 
Though such uses of budu are perhaps more frequent in the popular than in the 
literary language, they are also found in the latter: 

“Proezzaem my raz éerez nasu derevnju, let tomu budet—kak vam skazat’, 

ne solgat’—let pjatnadcat’.”’ (Turgenev).” 

23 André Mazon, Emplois, pp. 2-3, 106-7. 

24 Mazon’s explanations (op. cit., p. 107) cannot be correct. 

25D. N. Usakov, Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo jazyka, Moscow 1935-40, III, 488. 

26 A. A. Potebnja, Jz zapisok, IV, 113. 

27,V. V. Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, p. 525. 
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There can certainly be no doubt of the perfectivity of this verb form in such 
sentences as: 

“‘Podozdite, poka ego ne budet v gorode.”’ 
Poka ne has here the meaning of ‘until’, a meaning that it has only when it is 
used in connection with perfective verbs.”* Our example thus parallels the use of 
the perfective in such sentences as: 

“Podozdite, poka on ne priedet v gorod.” 
Moreover, budu in the first person plural can be used as an imperative and can 
even append the agglutinative suffix of inclusiveness, -te: budemte. Forms of the 
first person plural in this function are generally limited to the perfective verbs. 
However, there is a small group of imperfective verbs which can also be used 
in the first person plural as imperatives. For example, one can thus use idém 
or idémte, edem or edemte. In addition there are bezim, letim, lezem, nesém, vezém, 
plyvém, etc., which can also function as imperatives. 

The juxtaposition of the so-called determined verbs of motion with byt’ raises 
certain questions. Since these determined verbs of motion share with byt’ the 
ability to form imperatives of the first person plural and since they also show 
an especial tendency to use their present forms as futures and to avoid, except 
under very special conditions of context, the periphrastic future,?® could it be 
that the aspect peculiarities of byt’ are simply those of this special class of im- 
perfectives? One’s first reaction is to ask oneself how a verb of being could belong 
to a class of verbs that is otherwise restricted to verbs of motion. But this is not 
entirely a just reservation. The new Academic dictionary*®® gives as the third 
meaning of byt’ the following synonyms: prixodit’ (to come by foot), priezzat’ 
(to come by riding), and poseséat’ (to visit). Indeed, in Russian literature of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it was not uncommon to find byt’ combined 
with words and phrases indicating the goal of motion: 

“Tak ja lutée pojdu da proxozus’, pokamest gospodin Oront domoj ne budet.”’ 
(Sumarokov).#! 
“On posxél uze k popu i, ja dumaju, skoro k nam budet skazat’, cto pop v 
cerkvi.”’ (Knjaznin).” 
“Nu, moj drug Akulina, nepremenno budu v gosti k tvoemu batjuske, k 
Vasiliju-kuznecu.” (PuSkin).* 
“Tétka prinuzdena byla napisat’ k Bakuninym, to po kakim-to pricinam 
muz eé k nim segodnja ne budet.’’ (Aksakov).* 
Although this budu has in contemporary speech lost most or all of its ability to 
be joined with indeclinables and prepositional phrases denoting the goal of 

28 James Ferrell, ‘Meaning of the Perfective Aspect in Russian,”’ p. 130. 

29 A. A. Saxmatov, Sintaksis russkogo jazyka, Leningrad 1941, p. 474. 

30 Akademija nauk §.8.8.R., Slovar’ sovremennogo russkogo jazyka, Moscow-Leningrad 
1950, I, 726. 

31 P. N. Berkov, Russkaja komedija i komiéeskaja opera X VIII veka, Moscow-Leningrad 
1950, p. 72. 

32 P. 250. 

33 Akademija nauk §.S.8.R., Slovar’, I, 474. 

4 Ibid. 
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motion, it still maintains at least a remnant of the sense of motion. For instance, 
the question, ‘‘“Kogda ona budet?” is often used in the meaning of ‘When will 
she arrive?” 

Moreover byt’ as a definite imperfective operates against the indefinite*® im- 
perfective byvat’ in much the same way that itz operates against xodit’, exat’ 
against ezdit’, nesti against nosit’, etc. The general area of difference is reasonably 
clear. The determined series denotes an action with a definite goal while the 
indefinite is not so limited. Just so in the meaning of “go somewhere” or “be 
somewhere”’ byt’ is used to denote the action while byvat’ is used to denote an 
action uncharacterized by a single goal. 

“V éetverg ja byl v teatre.”’ 
but 
“Kazdyj cetverg ja byval v teatre.”’ 
One should note however that some speakers feel this distinction is at least par- 
tially neutralized in the future: 
“On budet tam kazdyj éetverg ot semi do devjati.” 
When by?’ is used as a copula, one can find both: 
“Ona byvala éasto bol’na.”’ 
and 
“Ona byla éasto bol’na.” 
In this case, apparently, it is the predicative adjective rather than the copula 
that is modified by the adverb éasto. 

However, despite these similarities there are some rather basic differences as 
between the relationship of byt’ to byvat’ and the relationship of, say, 7tti to 
xodit’. To start with, the very fact that shows most clearly the extremely close 
relationship between byt’ and byvat’ is the following: in their use as copulas 
there is neutralization of their stems under the form of what one might call the 
archimorpheme bud-, etc.: 

‘“‘Zdes’ xolodno.”’ 
and 

““Zdes’ byvaet xolodno.” 
are both replaced in the future by 

“‘Zdes’ budet xolodno.”’ 
while iti and xodit’ show no neutralization that precisely parallels this. There 
are other substantial differences. Whereas the infinitives itt and exat’ are some- 
times used in conjunction with budu to form an imperfective future, the infini- 
tive byt’ is never used in combination with budu in this function. Next, while 
atti and exat’ can never be shown to function as perfectives in any part of their 
conjugational pattern, there appears to be no doubt that budu can so function. 
(On the other hand, in the case of another verb of motion, beZat’, the USakov 
lexicon as well as the new Academic dictionary seem to make out a fairly good 
case for our regarding this verb as capable of being used both as a perfective 


35 Tt is impossible to regard byvat’ as a frequentative since it can be used outside of the 
past tense. 
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and as an imperfective. But this offers no parallel to byt’ since in the case of the 
latter the perfective function is confined to the use of budu, etc. as a present 
tense and to the use of budem and budemie in the sense of “‘let us be” and, pos- 
sibly, to the form bud’.) 

This should be considered in a little more detail. There do not appear to be any 
examples of the zero present or of the past tense byl which can be convincingly 
shown to function as perfectives. The infinitive, participle, and gerunds are 
equally intractable. The imperative forms bud’ and bud’te cannot, insofar as I 
have been able to devise tests, be proved to function as perfectives. On the other 
hand, there appears to be substantial proof that they can function as imper- 
fectives. For example, they are capable of being used in conjunction with vsegda, 
dolgo, etc., words which can be used with perfectives only under special con- 
textual conditions: 

“Bud’ vsegda so mnoj.”’ 
On the other hand the forms budem and budemte in the meaning of ‘let us be’ can 
almost unquestionably function as perfectives. To begin with, apart from budem 
and budemie, all verbs with this form and function are perfective save for the pre- 
viously mentioned small group of verbs of motion. In the second place, budem 
and budemte, when used in this sense, allow of juncture with the same type of 
modifiers as budu, etc. Thus we can say: 
““Budem (budemte) pit’.” 

while bud’ and bud’te cannot be combined with an imperfective infinitive in a 
similar fashion.*® Indeed these so-called first person plural imperatives are 
probably best not considered imperatives at all. Formally they show marked 
differences from the imperative and are identical with the first person plural of 
the indicative or of that form in combination with the agglutinative particle 
-te, a particle which can be adjoined to forms other than the verbal imperatives 
(polno-te, etc.).37 The very fact they can generally be formed only from verbs 
in the perfective aspect shows they do not parallel the less dubious forms of the 
imperative in which both perfective and imperfective verbs participate. Finally, 
the second persons of the present perfective indicative can be used in construc- 
tions that are not dissimilar to the ones in which the so-called first person plural 
of the imperative are used. Vinogradov comments briefly on this type of con- 
struction.® 

The most difficult form to deal with from the point of view of aspect is bud’ 
in its use as a past tense. It would probably be worth while to discuss some of 
the more general problems connected with the use of verb forms (other than 
normal indicative ones) that can denote past time in Russian. The largest group 
consists of perfective verb forms. They are morphologically identical with the 


36 The unquestionably perfective stat’ offers a near parallel. Stanu in the meaning of an 
auxiliary for forming a future tense and stal in the meaning of ‘began’ are almost without 
parallel in stan’ and stan’te (they only appear in such marginal uses of the imperative as 
‘‘Ne stan’ on vozrazat’, vsé by uladilos’’’), but are fully paralleled by stanem and stanemte. 

37 V. V. Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, pp. 294-95. 

38 Pp. 576-77. 
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singular imperative.*® They show person and number by purely analytical means. 
Vinogradov“ defines the function of such forms as that of designating ‘“‘a mo- 
mentary past action with a shade of suddenness and arbitrariness.” Another 
group of nor-indicative forms expressing past time consists of what are fre- 
quently called verbal roots. It exists chiefly in parallel with those verbs that have 
perfective infinitives in -nut’: pryg (prygat’, prygnut’), dvig (dvigat’, dvinut’), 
gljad’ (gljadet’, gljanut’). But it is not entirely limited to this type of parallelism. 
For instance, we find such examples as xvat’ (xvatat’, xvatit’). PeSkovskij* 
labels these forms as ultiamomentaneous. Vinogradov® points out their curious 
midway position between verbal forms and interjections, and quotes Potebnja’s 
significant observation that these forms cannot be modified by words of cir- 
cumstance. 
Now let us turn to bud’. Bud’ occurs in such contexts as: 

“A on bud’ xitér 1 ubegi.” 
Here, apparently both bud’ and ubegi have forms identical with that of the un- 
marked (second person singular) imperative. Moreover they are both used to 
denote past events. Ubegi is certainly formed from a verb in its perfective aspect 
and it appears to be used here to denote an action which can with some legitimacy 
be described both as short in duration and as arbitrary. But can the same be 
said for bud’? It is formed either from or in parallel to an imperative which can 
be proved to function imperfectively and which, apparently, cannot be proved 
to function perfectively (indeed the contrasts as between its functions and those 
of budem and budemte are such as to predispose us to the belief that bud’ cannot 
function as a perfective).“* Moreover, a compelling reason for considering bud’ 
in the sentence which we have quoted as instantaneous and arbitrary is con- 
siderably more difficult to show than in the case of ubegi. This brings us to the 
question, ‘Can imperfective imperatives or forms identical with imperfective 
imperatives also function as analytic past tenses?’ There is at least some evi- 
dence to support such a belief. Let us begin by considering the word davaj in 
sentences of the following type: 

“Vertodub ugadal, cto carevit ot sestry spasaetsja, i davaj vyryvat’ duby da 

valit’ na dorogu. ...’’ (Afanas’ev).“ 

André van Holk*® in commenting on this construction appears to show fairly 
conclusively that davaj does not function as a particle in connection with an 


39 Vinogradov, who regards these forms as independent of the imperative, notes that 
they differ from the imperative by a special intonation of unexpectedness, op. cit., pp. 549- 
50. This is scarcely a decisive argument for divorcing this function from the other impera- 
tive functions. Similar remarks might be made of the use of the imperative in concessive 
clauses or of the indicative in exclamatory sentences. 

40 P. 556. 

41 Quoted by Vinogradov, p. 555. 

2 P. 556. 

43 Bud’ apparently differs from stan’ by the fact that it can never be used as an auxiliary 
for forming the future even in its peripheral uses. 

44 André van Holk, ‘“‘On the Actor-Infinitive Construction in Russian,’’ Word 7 (1951). 
141. 

45 Ibid. 
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actor-infinitive construction, but as an imperative in an actor-imperative con- 
struction. There is no doubt that as an imperative form davaj is part of the 
imperfective system of the verb davat’-dat’. However one must observe that its 
function in sentences of the type just quoted is a highly specialized one. It serves 
as an analytic past tense with a meaning roughly equivalent to the English 
‘began’. This particular lexical value of the verb is apparently limited to this 
form and to this form only when it is used in this particular type of construction. 
(It is quite different from the meaning of davaj in such sentences as: 

“‘Davaj pogovorim,” 
or 

““Davaj emu pit’’’). 

Such specialization makes us somewhat chary in attempting to generalize on 
the use of this particular imperfective imperative as an analytical past tense. 
However, there is some additional evidence of considerable importance. Mazon**® 
in his description of the imperfective imperative gives some examples of the 
historical use of the imperfective imperative which, my informant agrees, can 
be so used in colloquial Russian: 

“Zena posla guljat’, a ja perepisyvaj bumagi.” 

“Vse vzjalis’ za rabotu, a on lezi na pecke.”’ 
However, Mazon should have added that these imperfective imperatives do not 
generally serve simply as substitutes for past indicatives in such cases. They 
usually carry a special modal coloring of obligation. Thus the first one would 
mean, ‘She went for a walk, but I had to copy papers,’ while the second would 
mean, “They all started to work, but he had to lie on the stove.’ It is, incidentally, 
difficult to find any examples from the literature where the obligation implied 
in this use of the imperfective imperative clearly has reference to the past. 
Saxmatov’ quotes none. Vinogradov® states that the time of such imperatives 
is determined entirely by context, but all of the illustrations he gives can be 
explained as referring to time other than past, even the one from Cexov: 

“Devica platok uronila—ty podnimaj, ona vrodit—ty vstavaj i davaj ej 

svoj stul, uxodit, ty provozaj.”’ 

What of the use of the imperative of the imperfective aspect to express a 
sort of vivid past tense without any additional coloring of instantaneousness, 
arbitrariness, or obligation, a vivid past of the sort that appears to be expressed 
by bud’ in the example we have already cited: 

“A on bud’ xitér i ubegi,” 
and in the following: 

“On, Vase Blagorodie, sigarkoj ej v xarju, a ona ne bud’ dura, i tjapni.’’?** 
Saxmatov®? does give some examples of such a use of the imperfective imperative. 


46 Emplois, p. 72. 

7 Sintaksis. 

48 Russkij jazyk, p. 600. 

49 Serge Karcevski, Syst@me, p. 140. 
50 Sintaksis, p. 203. 
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He states he has not been able to locate any in literary sources, and consequently 
quotes them from regional folk tales: 

“Mikita—kim-kim, vybralsja, ubezal, 1 bez ne stoj.”’ 

“Togda Fédor-carevié zaxvatil sosnu v oxapku, vydernul s korenem, sorval 

vse struny 2 taSci ko svoej Sljupke i otpravilsja za siné more.” 

“Sow, Sow, popadaj ému sobaka strit.” 

“Nad xozjainom rasporezaetsja, tak tot tol’ko uspevaj poskakivat’. 
Professor Jakobson, who was kind enough to discuss this problem with me at 
some length, offered the following example of a similar use of the imperative from 
an imperfective but determined verb: 

“Kupec idi vdol’ ulicy, a tut bandit i vyskoél.” 

However, he considers the example an expressive colloquialism and feels that 
it is not standard literary Russian. 
It is of interest that Karcevskij in commenting on Cexov’s 

“.. @ ona ne bud’ dura, i tjapni,” 
states that ‘‘ne bud’ dura” is a fixed phrase.*' If Karcevskij means to imply by 
this that bud’ cannot appear in any other combination of words as an expressive 
past tense, he would seem to be overstating the case. That, however, the use of 
bud’ as an expressive past is extremely limited in literary Russian does appear 
to be true. What is important for us is this, ‘Does bud’ function as a verb of 
perfective or imperfective aspect in these restricted uses?” The point that appears 
to favor our considering it as perfective is the following: in the literary language 
only verbs in the perfective aspect are normally used in the form of the singular 
imperative to express past time. The points that appear to favor our considering 
it as imperfective are the following: 1, it appears not to conform in meaning to 
the pattern of the perfective imperative in its use as a past tense; 2, at least one 
imperfective imperative (davaj) is used to designate past time in literary Russian; 
and 3, the use of the imperfective imperative of verbs other than davaj in an 
expressive past tense can be proved for some of the dialects though as yet no 
examples have been quoted from the literary language. From this listing of the 
evidence it would seem plain that to assume that bud’ in its use as an expressive 
past is perfective is not warranted. Thus we get a scheme of the following sort 
for byt’ and byvat’: 


Imperfective Perfective 
Undetermined Determined 

Unmarked byvaju, etc. (zero) ® budu, ete. 

Non-present byval, etc. byl, ete. 

Future or budu byvat’, etc. budu, etc. 

budu, etc. 

Imperative byvaj, etc. bud’ budem, 
budem budemte®* 
budemte 
bud’te 


51 Serge Karcevski, Systéme, p. 140. 
582 T take est’ as an uninflected word of emphasis, not forming part of the contemporary 
conjugation of byt’. 
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As was pointed out earlier in the paper, in the undetermined sub-aspect, 
budu byvat’, etc. generally appears as the future form when the verb is used in the 
sense of ‘be present’ or ‘visit’ though, some speakers allow a partial replacement 
of the compound form by the simplex budu in certain cases even when the verb 
functions in this meaning. On the other hand, in both the determined and un- 
determined sub-aspects budu serves as the future tense when the meaning is 
that of the copula. In other words, there is aspect neutralization in the future 
tense. Moreover, as we have seen, only the sub-aspect couple byt’-byvat’ has an 
uncompounded future tense, all other verbs form their imperfective future peri- 
phrastically by combining budu with their imperfective infinitives. On the other 
hand budu byt’ never appears as the future of byt’ and budu byvat’ never appears 
as the future of byvat’ when the latter is used in the sense of the copula. Finally 
we know that budu can function as a perfective present and almost certainly 
does do so when it is used in combination with the infinitives of various imper- 
fective verbs to form the compound imperfective future, paralleling, as Mazon 
has pointed out, in this respect stanu etc. in its use with imperfective infinitives. 

When the evidence is gathered together, it suggests that there may be a valid 
explanation of the imperfective uses of budu that will allow us to dispense en- 
tirely with the future imperfective as one of the primary tenses. The explanation 
is arrived at by reversing the usual proof through commutation. In general,™ 
it has been argued that, for example, budu govorit’ must be regarded as a primary 
tense since it stands in the same relationship to govorit’ as budu does to byt’. 
Suppose, however, one should state that budu as an imperfective must really be 
a compound verb since all other verbs that form imperfective futures do so by 
compounding the imperfective infinitive with budu. It is not difficult to go a step 
further and state that budu in its function as an imperfective future represents 
the perfective present budu combined with a zero alternant of byt’ or byvat’ 
(in the latter’s function as a copula), infinitives which are never used in con- 
junction with the forms of budu, etc. Nor is it difficult to see why budu could and 
would function as the imperfective of byt’ without the expressed infinitive. Budu 
is felt as part of the paradigm of byt’. Hence, the expressed infinitive would con- 
tribute nothing to the semantic load of the verb. Apparently, the need for tense 
and aspect differentiation does not outweigh the repugnance felt at the pleonastic 
quality of budu byt’. Precisely why byvat’ is always omitted when it is employed 
as the undetermined future copula, but is generally expressed when it is employed 
in the sense of ‘visit’ or ‘frequent’ is somewhat more complex. The omission of 
byvat’ is not strange since byt’, byvat’, and budu are all felt as parts of a single 
verb. On the other hand, under certain conditions the value of explicit differentia- 
tion of aspect value seems to outweigh any reluctance that similarity of stem 
may cause. 





53 It is interesting to compare the present aspect distribution of byt’ with that of Old 
Church Slavic and Old Russian. Cornelius Van Schooneveld analyzes the older state of 
things brilliantly in his ‘‘Aspect System of the Old Church Slavic and Old Russian verbum 
finitum byti,’? Word 7 (1951). 96-103. 

54 Hans Christian Sgrensen, Aspect, pp. 23-4, 88, 165-66. 
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SUMMARY 


The verb byt’ can be proved to function as an imperfective in all its parts. It 
can be proved to function as a perfective only in budu and the remaining forms 
of the present perfective and in the forms budem and budemte when these two 
function to supplement the imperative mood. The imperfective uses of budu 
and the rest of the present perfective forms appears to be in conjunction with a 
zero variant of the infinitive byt’ or byvat’. Thus the imperfective future can be 
regarded as periphrastic for all verbs. The basic tense system of the verb can be 
regarded as the following: 


Aspect 
Tense Imperfective Perfective 
Unmarked resaju regu 
Non-present regal resil 


University of Michigan 
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OTVECAT’ :OTVETIT’—A POINT IN RUSSIAN ASPECTOLOGY 


ZBIGNIEW FOLEJEWSKI 
I 


It is a known fact that in the use of the past tense in the so-called verba dicendi 
the rules governing aspect are less strict than for other verbs. The imperfective 
aspect occurs in many cases where otherwise the context suggests the perfective. 
Part of the explanation is, of course, the fact that the very character of these 
verbs usually implies a certain continuity. When the narrative is set in the past 
and the verba dicendi serve for orientation in the situation, continuity is often 
automatically implied. When one examines the mechanism of aspects in Russian 
narrative, one is struck by the aspectual behavior of the verb otvedcat’. This 
behavior clearly demonstrates an evolution. The specific character and the 
late aspectual differentiation of this verb has been pointed out by André Mazon 
in his book, Emploi des aspects du verbe russe (Bibliothéque de |’Institut frangais 
de Saint-Pétersbourg, t. I1V, Paris 1914) p. 193. But in Mazon’s work this verb 
was treated only in passing. A more detailed investigation of this particular 
verb should, I think, be of interest because it bears on historical developments 
in the Russian language and on some features of the Russian literary style as 
well. 

Mazon limits himself to the general observation that “‘la langue hésite, en un 
grand nombre de cas, entre l’imperfectif otvecal et le perfectif otvetil au sens de 
‘répondit-il’ ou ‘il répondit que. ..’”’ But in an additional remark Mazon out- 
lines a rather complicated and not very convincing explanation of what de- 
termines the choice between otvecat’ and otvetit’ in literary usage. He says: 


“L’imperfectif otveéat’ toutefois, 4 en juger du moins d’aprés une minutieuse observation 
du style de Turgenev, parait plus souvent employé en fonction de proposition incise, au 
sens de ‘répondit-il’, dans les récits dialogués. Le prétérit perfectif otvetit’, par contre, 
semble plus usuel dans les relations de caractére plus abstrait qu’un dialogue: ‘Il répondit 
que...’ ou: ‘‘Comme il avait répondu que...’ ”’ 


To this observation I should like to express some objections and add a few 
suppiementary remarks. 

In the first place, in regard to the hesitation of the language in choosing be- 
tween otvecat’ and otvetit’, it should be stressed that this hesitation is not limited 
to the verb otvecat’ but applies to the whole group of verba dicendi. This can 
easily be checked by examining the choice between govoril and skazal. What is 
involved here is not a sporadic phenomenon but a phenomenon which is typical 
of a whole grammatical category, and which can be partly explained, as I have 
already mentioned, by the nature of these verbs. But it may be pointed out that 
it is not quite accurate to range the verb obe&éat’ in the same category with 
govorit’, skazyvat’, rasskazyvat’, dokladyvat’, prosit’, etc. The verb obeSéat’ has 
no formal aspectual differentiation and its function in narrative can be either 
imperfective or perfective. Thus the remark about “‘l’usage si fréquent du pré- 
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térit imperfectif”’ of this verb is unclear and can cause misunderstandings. For 
example we find an amplification of it in the article by the Swedish philologist 
Claes Oldin, ‘““Randanmarkningar till skoltexter’” (Moderna sprék, Vol. XII, 
Lund 1918, p. 44) where a real misunderstanding occurs. Oldin not only ignores 
the double aspectual function of obeSéat’, but wants to explain the frequent use 
of the imperfective form of verba dicendi in Russian in terms of the stylistic 
tendency which in some languages is connected with the phenomenon called 
“le style indirect libre’. (Furthermore, Oldin quotes such examples as: muzik 
obeséal, sluga dolozil, and he asserts that obeSéal is an imperfective form and 
dolozil is perfective, while actually both these forms are clearly perfective.) 
Oldin also discusses the verb pair otvecat’ : otvetit’, but he fails to consider the 
fact that otvecat’, before the quite recent appearance of otvetit’, was used in both 
perfective and imperfective function. The “hesitation”? Oldin observes in the 
works of various Russian writers is in his opinion mainly a matter of their in- 
dividual style, without regard to chronology. (It attracts Oldin’s attention that 
Potapenko does not use the form otvecat’ perfectively while Turgenev does; but 
Oldin does not take into consideration the fact that Potapenko is a whole genera- 
tion younger than Turgenev.)! 


II 


It would be of interest to establish the chronology of the historical develop- 
ment of the verb otvecat’, and to this end the first step would be to date the 
appearance of otvetit’. The task is not easy because the lexical material of the 
Russian language has not been sufficiently investigated from the chronological 
point of view. Nor has the language of a sufficient number of writers been thor- 
oughly studied. 

Mazon, in limiting himself only to the practice of Turgenev, remarked that 
the verb otvecat’ “‘n’a dQ cependant prendre la valeur imperfective qu’& une 
date relativement récente, lors de l’apparition du verbe secondaire otvetit’, 
et, par suite, pourrait bien aussi ne représenter de la sorte qu’une ancienne 
forme perfective figée dans son emploi.’”? But Mazon left a broad margin, for 
he mentioned only in a footnote that the Novgorod Chronicle uses the form 
otveSéatt exclusively, and that the verb otvetit’ does not occur in Sreznevskij’s 
Materialy. ... It seems to me that this margin can be reduced by dating the 
appearance of the form ofvedit’ in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to rely here on the existing vocabularies since 
they do not usually register the complete lexical material of their epoch. Nor do 
they always take aspectual differences into account. Of the dictionaries available 
to me, the first in which I found differentiation between otvecat’ and oivetit’ 


1 Oldin even puts a verb like prodolzat’ in the same category with otveéat’, zameéat’, etc., 
and is surprised that he finds the imperfective form prodolzal even in situations where a 
perfective form is expected. He overlooks the fact that the form prodolzat’ as a verbum di- 
cendi is clearly durative. (In Russian, prodolzit’ is used in quite limited function, as a transi- 
tive verb, and never as a verbum dicendi.) 

2 L.cit.; cf. also: idem, Morphologie des aspects du verbe russe (Bibliothéque de |’Ecole des 
hautes études, Fasc. 168, Paris 1908), p. 58. 
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were: Ob&t%j cerkovno-slayjano-rossijskij slovar’. Po poruéeniju Komiteta ucebnyx 
zavedentj sost.P ...S..., Sanktpeterburg 1834, and Slovar’ cerkovno-slavjanskogo 
i russkogo jazyka Imperatorskoj Akademii Nauk, Sanktpeterburg 1847. (In both 
dictionaries, however, examples were found only for the use of otvecat’). The form 
otvetit’ does not occur at all in the older dictionary, Novyj i polnyj rossijsko- 
nemeckij slovar’, socinénnyj 1 popolnennyj po slovarju Rossijskoj Akademii, 
Sanktpeterburg 1813, nor, of course, in Slovar’ Akademii Rossijskoj, 1789.5 

To be sure, this does not prove that the form otvetit’ did not exist before 1813; 
only a careful examination of all the written sources of the epoch could give 
positive proof on this question. But it may be presumed that such a form, even 
if it did exist, was not a part of standard vocabulary of the time. I might add 
that my experience with the literary works of this period indicates that the form 
otvetit’ is practically never used.‘ In the more recent texts the perfective otvetit’ 
begins to occur more snd more frequently. Apparently there was a need of the 
formal differentiation, a need which can be observed also in other cases. But 
during the whole nineteenth century we still find the form otvecat’ used per- 
fectively. 

With all these reservations, we can state that the form otvetit’ was introduced 
as a formal complement to otvecat’ in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Then, gradually the opposition olveéat’ : otvetit’ limited the usage of otvecat’. 
The process of differentiation was evidently slow. It was retarded in part by the 
normal conservatism of the language, which kept the perfective function of 
otvecat’ alive even after the form otvetit’ had appeared. But at the beginning of 
the twentieth century the process of differentiation was complete, and in modern 
Russian there is no doubt that the verb otveéat’ is no longer “ambi-aspectual.”’ 


Ill 


After the form otvetit’ was introduced and generally recognized, the whole 
question of using the verb otvecat’ in situations where otherwise perfectiveness 
was implied gradually became a purely stylistic matter. Today the relation 
between otvecat’ and otvetit’ may be compared with the relation govorit’ : skazat’. 
The grammatical difference is quite clear. 

On the other hand, we must remember that in Old Church Slavonic and in 
Old Russian the verb also had two forms: the imperfective in -avati and the 
perfective in -aéz. Later, in Russian, the imperfective form in -avati disappeared, 
and the form otvecat’ carried both functions. Its original perfective character 
was certainly quite strong, but, on the other hand, its morphological similarity 


3 In Veismannov nemeckij leksikon s latinskim, Sanktpeterburg 1782, in the rubric ‘‘beant- 
worten,’’ we find: na vopros otvetstvovat’, otvetat’, dat’ otvet. 

4 In the works of Russian writers like Karamzin, Zagoskin, Pu&kin, Lermontov, Gogol’, 
the form otvetit’ is not encountered, except in quite isolated cases. A characteristic detail 
can be noted here: In a new edition of Gogol’s Mértvye dui (Sotinenija, New York, n.d. 
(1946?) I found the following sentence: Eto malen’kie tutki, otvetil Citikov. Since the form 
otvetil was completely isolated I compared the passage with older editions, and it proved 
to be an ordinary misprint, or perhaps a subconscious ‘“‘correction’”’ by the typographer, 
whose linguistic sensibility dictated the form otvetil instead of the original otveéal. 
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to imperfective verbs influenced the popular feeling for its use. At the same 
time, the need for a formal distinction caused the coining of a new form otvetit’ 
by analogy to the large number of verb pairs in -at’ : -it’. From this time the 
limitation of otvecéat’ to its imperfective function was only a question of time. 
But the perfective tradition held on for quite a long period. 

The whole problem of the aspectual evolution of otvecat’ is, I think, not with- 
out importance since it reflects a more general linguistic tendency. We see how 
a verb which primarily belongs to a certain grammatical category (perfective), 
gradually begins to be pulled into another (imperfective) category and becomes 
a verb of double function. Finally it passes over completely to the second cate- 
gory, whereupon its original grammatical differentiation is reestablished in a 
new verb pair, but in a reversed order. 

It could be of interest to compile statistics for the relation otvecat’ : otvetit’ 
in the works of various Russian writers of the nineteenth century, particularly 
of Turgenev, whose works furnished André Mazon with material for his ob- 
servations. It is relevant to stress the fact that the literary activity of Turgenev 
coincides in time with the period of the differentiation process here. In his works, 
taken in chronological order, it is possible to follow the evolutionary process. 
If we take for example Zapiski oxotnika and Otcy i deti we can observe that the 
form otvecal is more frequently used perfectively in the former work than in the 
latter. The proportion between otvecal and otvetil is approximately 7 : 1 in Zapiski 
oxotnika and 4 : 1 in Otcy t deti. Mazon’s remark that the form otvetil prevails 
in sentences of the type “‘il répondit que. .. ’’ does not agree with my observa- 
tions. On the contrary, the form . . .otvetil on is more frequently used than on 
olvetil, cto... Likewise, the form on otvecal, cto... occurs more often than on 
otvetil, cto. . . 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON PAST IMPERFECTIVE 
GERUNDS IN RUSSIAN 


GLEB STRUVE 


According to Vinogradov, the whole problem of Russian gerunds, which he 
describes as a “hybrid adverbial-verbal category,” is one of the least explored 
in the whole of Russian grammar.' And among the gerunds one of the most in- 
teresting, if not the most important, forms, is the past gerund of the imperfec- 
tive verb. Vinogradov, in line with the tradition prevalent among modern 
Russian grammarians, regards this gerund as “out of use’ and “dying out,’” 
and has therefore practically nothing to say about it. The same is true about 
USakov in his Introduction to his Dictionary.* But recently Mr. James Ferrell 
made an attempt to prove the existence of such gerunds in modern Russian, 
supporting his thesis with examples drawn mostly from 19th-century literature.‘ 
After pointing out that most grammarians have either ignored this form alto- 
gether or described it as obsolete or obsolescent, and quoting some opinions on 
this subject (among others by Davydov, Buslaev, Nekrasov, Saxmatov,® Ku- 
drjavskij, and Karcevskij), Mr. Ferrell proceeded to list a number of examples of 
past imperfective gerunds gleaned from Russian literature, and to comment 
upon them. In drawing attention to a problem that is, indeed, too often ignored 
or summarily dismissed, Mr. Ferrell performed a useful service. But his examples, 
his classification of them, and some of his comments, all call for a mise au point. 

Mr. Ferrell divides his examples into four groups: (1) those in which the past 
gerund of the imperfective is used in connection with the negative “to deny the 
process denoted by the verbal stem over a period of relative past time;’’ (2) 
those in which it is used ‘to describe actions repeated on an indefinite number 
of occasions in relative past time;’’ (3) those used “to describe an action, not 
internally qualified in respect of completeness, in the relative past;” and (4) 
those in which the past gerund is used instead of the present, because the verb 
in question lacks the present gerund. In addition, in listing his examples, Mr. 
Ferrell separated those in prose from those in verse, realizing that in the latter 
there was a great likelihood of this or that form being chosen metri causa. He 
also took care to indicate, at least approximately, the date of each example, and 
in arriving at some of his conclusions pointed out that the overwhelming major- 
ity of those examples came from the first half of the 19th century, a fact which, 
on the face of it, would lend support to the theory of obsolescence. 

1 Russkij jazyk, Moscow-Leningrad 1947, p. 387. 

2 Pp. 387-388. 

3 Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo jazyka, Moscow 1935, I, lxv. 

4 “The Past Gerunds of the Imperfective Aspect in Modern Russian,”’ The Slavonic and 
East European Review, 30 (1951).164-174. 

5 According to Ferrell, Saxmatov cautiously stated, in his Sintaksis russkogo jazyka, that 
he did not know to what extent past imperfective gerunds could be employed in modern 
Russian. L.c., p. 165. There is nothing about these gerunds in the recent Oterki po stilistike 
russkogo jazyka by A. Gvozdev (Moscow 1952). 
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While Ferrell’s basic contention seems to me correct, the problem, I think, 
is sometimes tackled by him from the wrong end and certain of his examples 
are unfortunate or confusing. Before inquiring into the real significance of Mr. 
Ferrell’s examples and trying to arrive at some valid conclusions about the 
place and function of imperfective past gerunds, I should like to examine those 
examples at some length. In doing so, I shall follow Mr. Ferrell’s own classifica- 
tion, and in this process some of its defects will become manifest. 

Group I—Negative past imperfective gerunds: 

This is the largest single group of examples cited by Mr. Ferrell (24). It also 
yields the highest percentage of cases in which the imperfective past gerund 
would still be used in present-day Russian, or, to put it more exactly, in which 
it could not be replaced by either the present gerund of the imperfective or by 
the perfective gerund. Here are some of these examples:® 

1. Delo v tom, cto, 10 let ne dumav o svoem anevrizme, ne vizu priciny vdrug o 
nem rasxlopotat’sja. (Puskin, 1825.) 

3. Otvyknuv ot rosko&i ...% uze davno ne vidav éuzogo bogatstva, ja orobel... . 
(Puskin, 1827-8.) 

5. Ne spavii celuju noc’, ja brosilsja na postel’ .. . (Puskin, 1830-1.) 


6. .... umeret’, ne vidavii tebja, bylo by grustno. .. . (Lermontov, 1836.) 

7. .... staruska-xozjajka daze krestilas’, ot rodu ne slyxav ot nego nitego podob- 
nogo. .. . (Gogol’, 1842.) 

8. ....Zutko umirat’ v dvadcat’ pjat’ let, nikogo ne ljubivit. (Turgenev, 1847.) 

16. ....on...vykrikival bessuyjaznuju rec’, o kotoroj nevozmozno imet’ predstav- 


lenie, ne slySav ee na samom dele. (GarSin, 1883.) 

Of the other examples, nos. 9-12 (all from Ostrovskij) also belong fundamen- 
tally to this group, but they are less fortunate, inasmuch as they all illustrate 
the non-standard speech of Ostrovskij’s characters (vidam%i, dumam%i, ucimSis’). 
One may also add here nos. 2 (from Puskin) and 22, 23 and 24 (from Krylov) 
with ne mog%, nos. 17 (Garsin), 18 (L. Tolstoj) and 19 (Fadeev), all with ne 
ev, and no. 13 (Leskov), with ne ev%i and ne pivii, although these examples 
really form a group apart, since the verbs involved in them are incapable of 
forming a present gerund. Yet, it is true that in most of them, even if such a 
present gerund did exist, the past would or might have been used in present- 
day Russian.’ 

Of the remaining four examples, no. 2 (from Dmitriev, ca. 1835) contradicts 
the present-day usage where ne meskaja—incidentally, a good example of a 
gerund that has become adverbialized*—would certainly be substituted for 
ne meskav. The other three are all with the gerund of the verb byt’, viz.: 


* To save space, I have shortened some of the examples, retaining only the essential 
elements. The numbers are Mr. Ferrell’s, and the dates are those supplied by him. 

7 Of the four examples with ne mog%i two at least could be interpreted as perfective in 
meaning. Russian classical authors did not use smoé’, and there are still some purists of the 
language who deny its legitimacy. On the other hand, Mr. Ferrell might plead, as a reason 
for including these examples, the existence, at least for the period in question, of the present 
form moguti. 

8 On adverbialization of perfective, and especially present imperfective, gerunds cf. 
Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, p. 386 ff. More will be said about it below. 
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Bs .#e0d Magometom ili Napoleonom ja sebja ne scitaju...ni kem by to ni 
bylo iz podobnyz lic, a sledovatel’no ne mogu, ne byv imi, dat’ vam udovletvoritel’nogo 
ob‘jasnenija. . . . (Dostoevskij, 1866.) 

20. Mnogie dvorjane, na sluzbe ne byv, Zivut u nazivoényx del. (A. N. Tolstoj, 
1929-45.) 

21. Ne budete, druz’ja, nigde ne byv polezny, 

Vy nt pocteny ni lyubezny. Krylov, ca. 1815. 

By bringing in these examples Mr. Ferrell only confuses the issue. Byt’ has 
no true linear perfective (neither probyt’ nor pobyt’ can be treated as such), 
and it can be argued that under certain semantic-stylistic conditions byt’ can 
perform the perfective function, and so can its gerund. This is certainly the case 
when byt’ is used with a past passive participle (some examples will be dealt 
with below, in connection with Mr. Ferrell’s Group II). Cf. also the expression 
I byl takov. As for the examples of byv here, I would be inclined to treat the one 
from Aleksej] N. Tolstoj as a semantic perfective, especially as he could have 
easily used byvav in its place. The same is probably true of the lines from Krylov. 
(It is also worth mentioning that, while the example from Krylov goes back to 
the beginning of the 19th century, the one from Tolstoj, though nominally re- 
cent, clearly represents stylized, archaicized speech, and this makes its recent 
date irrelevant.) As for the example from Dostoevskij (which Mr. Ferrell quotes 
from Saxmatov), it offers some odd features. If Raskol’nikov means that he is 
not a reincarnation of Mohammed or Napoleon, that he was not one of them in 
the past, then the use of byv is in order, but then again it performs here a per- 
fective function. If, on the other hand, Raskol’nikov wants to say that he is 
not a Mohammed or a Napoleon (cf. Magometom ili Napoleonom ja sebja ne 
séitaju), then one would logically expect here the use of the present gerund 
buduci, which would give the phrase the meaning of “Since I am not (one of) 
them.” One can imagine here a clash, in Dostoevskij’s mind, between grammar 
and historical meaning—it is natural to think of Mohammed and Napoleon in 
the past. In neither case is it a good illustration of Mr. Ferrell’s point. 

It will be noted that of Mr. Ferrell’s examples in this group which are valid 
illustrations of the use of imperfective past gerunds, the latest is taken from 
Garsin and dated 1883 (all the later ones are with ne ev&i). All the best and most 
indubitable examples belong to the first half of the 19th century and would not 
in themselves refute the thesis of obsolescence. It seems strange that Mr. Fer- 
rell was apparently unable to find any more recent examples which would parallel 
his nos. 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 16, for it would be easy to think up any number of 
similar examples that could be used in modern everyday Russian. I shall return 
to this point after examining the rest of Mr. Ferrell’s list. 

Group II—Gerunds with iterative meaning: 

Here Mr. Ferrell gives only two examples. One of them is another non-stand- 
ard turn from one of Ostrovskij’s characters: 

25. Cto sapogov odniz istreple3’, codim$i k Voskresenskim vorotam s Butyrok-to. 
The source of the other is USakov’s Dictionary :® 

® Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo jazyka, I1, 321. USakov’s example is made up to explain the 
meaning of nagljadet’. 
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26. Neodnokratno videv ¢éto-nibud’, obljubovat’, vybrat’, prismotret’ dlja kakoj- 
nibud’ celi. 

I see no reason why in present-day Russian the present gerund should not be 
used here. In the Ostrovskij example this becomes clear if for the verb zodit’ 
we substitute Sagat’—Sagaja would be perfectly admissible. One might also 
think here of xazivaja. In the USakov sentence (which is of a somewhat unusual 
type) the use of neodnokratno would perhaps make vidja sound strange, but I 
see no objection to the use of vidaja here (vidat’ has something of an iterative 
overtone). Present gerunds are normally used in Russian in iterative gerundial 
clauses, and this is one of the cases where the present gerund does not express a 
simple relation of simultaneity.’ 

It is in any case significant that Mr. Ferrell was able to unearth only two 
examples for this group of his, and that one of them seems to have been invented 
by USakov, who regards the past imperfective gerund as an unproductive forma- 
tion. 

Group III—Gerunds “used to describe an action, not internally qualified in 
respect to completeness, in the relative past” :" 

This group is again quite numerous. It contains thirteen prose and two verse 
examples, to which Mr. Ferrell adds a “‘special subsidiary class,’ with another 
six examples. But here we have only a small proportion of really valid examples. 
In fact there is only one unquestionable one in which the past imperfective gerund 
would still be used today qua imperfective, viz.: 

35. ....ona ne moézet ljubit’ drugogo, videvi raz takoe soversenstvo kak ty. 
... (Lermontov, 1836.) 

In many, the present-day usage would require the substitution of the present 
or the perfective, in some the imperfective already has the force of the perfec- 
tive or of the plusquamperfectum. Many examples are again with byv(&). In 
some of them the gerund is used in combination with the past passive participle 
and is, for all practical purposes, perfective. In modern Russian the present 
gerund bududci plus the participle would do, e.g. 

31. S nastupivsim 1803 godom Karamzin perestal izdavat’ “Vestnik Evropy’’, 
byv pobuzden k tomu objazannost’ju istoriografa. (Dmitriev, ca. 1835.) 

Similarly in nos. 33 and 39. 

In no. 34 (PuSkin) byv&i odnazdy uze im pozalovan can be interpreted as plus- 
quamperfectum, and a similar case can be made for byv in no. 28 (PuSkin), and 
those seem to be the cases where the past gerund of byt’ can be legitimately used, 
though hardly as a true imperfective. The same construction may be put on 
bym&, znam&i and videm%i in nos. 36 and 37 (from Ostrovskij), but in view of 
their ungrammaticalness it is difficult to decide whether they do not stand here 
for regular present gerunds. 

In no. 29 (Gogol’) byvsi has a perfective meaning and would probably today 
be replaced by probyvi. Similarly, proxozjajniéav% would be more in keeping 


> 6 


10 Cf. Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, pp. 385-386. 
11 T deliberately retain here Mr. Ferrell’s wording, which does not seem to me very for- 
tunate. 
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with modern Russian usage in the example from Turgenev (no. 38).!* Pokor- 
stvovav in no. 32 (PuSkin) may be due to the reluctance to use propokorstvovav, 
to which it corresponds in meaning. In nos. 27 and 30 (both from Pu&kin) imev 
has clearly a perfective meaning. Jmet’ has no linear perfective and is virtually 
a double-function verb. In the phrases used by Pu&kin (imev nescastie and imev 
éest’), both of them influenced by the French, one can hear the French ayant eu. 
The perfective infinitive with which they are linked is not without an influence 
on the aspect of the whole. Imev neséastie zasluzit’ gnev (in no. 27) is obviously 
equivalent in meaning to zasluziv, k neséastiju, gnev. Cf. Imet’ neséastie poterjat’ 
nogu = Poterjat’, k nescastiju, nogu. Contrast with it Ja imel scastie sluzit’ pod 
nim, which is imperfective. 

Mr. Ferrell’s no. 40 is worth going into. It is in verse and is taken from Dmi- 
triev (Mr. Ferrell quotes it from Buslaev): 

40. I pribyl nakonec kalekoju domoj, 
Taséa svoe krylo 1 volociv&i nogu. Dmitriev, ca. 1835. 

Mr. Ferrell says that this example has been cited on several occasions to prove 
that the past gerund is more or less interchangeable with the present gerund, 
but that to him it “‘seems . . . to lend itself better to an interpretation in which 
the past gerund of the imperfective is construed as meaning the relative past.” 
This interpretation seems to me extremely far-fetched. Does Mr. Ferrell really 
mean that when Dmitriev’s pigeon arrived home he was still dragging his wing 
but no longer dragging his foot? If not, why not tastiv and volocivSi? A much 
simpler explanation of these two practically synonymous gerunds’ being thus 
juxtaposed in different forms would be that Dmitriev used volocivs (instead of 
voloéa) metri causa. But for him the two may have been interchangeable. In 
any case, in present-day Russian no good case could be made for the use of the 
past gerund. 

It is not quite clear to me why Mr. Ferrell had to segregate his additional six 
examples in this group as ‘“‘a special subsidiary class.”’ He says that the use of 
the past gerund in them makes a causal or concessive relationship more explicit," 
but I do not see the point of this, for under normal circumstances the present 
gerund can perfectly adequately express a causal relationship—cf. Znaja ego, 
ja ne ozidal nitego drugogo. The examples themselves in this sub-group are of 
little value and Mr. Ferrell as good as admits this in a footnote. Five of them 
are from the speech of Ostrovskij’s characters, again with such gerunds as 
znamsi, toskovam&i and videm%. In all five cases the present gerund would be 
used today. The last example is from Gogol’, of whom Mr. Ferrell himself says 
that his language “‘is notorious for its peculiarities.’’ Here it is: 

42. ...2udo i ne po-kazacki sdelal, prosiv%i proséenija, ne buduci ni v cem 
vinovat. (Gogol’, 1842.) 

Today it would be natural to use here the perfective gerund poprosiv(%t). 

12 This is the only such example from literature mentioned in Vinogradov. 


18 Op. cit., p. 170. 
14 Tbid., footnote 56. 
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The use of the imperfective by Gogol’ may have been affected by the buduci 
which follows the first gerundial clause. 

It is significant that all the examples adduced by Mr. Ferrell in Group III are 
not later than 1855. The only apparent exception (no. 39, from MereZkovskij, 
1911) is no exception in fact, because, as Mr. Ferrell later points out, it is either 
a quotation from Karamzin or a statement put into his mouth. Here, too, the 
absence of any really good modern examples! may appear strange, but of this 
later. 

Group I1V—Gerunds of verbs incapable of forming a present gerund :'¢ 

Here we are given only three examples. Two of them are due to a misunder- 
standing: in no. 48 (from Gogol’) it is really paxnivSi and not pdxnuv%i, and thus 
a quite normal perfective gerund; no. 49 (from Kapnist’s Jabeda, which takes us 
back to 1798) is based on a mistaken notion (for which, strangely enough, the 
author derives support from Vinogradov) that brat’ has no present gerund form. 
In a postscript to his paper Mr. Ferrell takes this statement back and says that 
he has found the form berja in Erenburg. But almost any native speaker would 
have readily confirmed to Mr. Ferrell its existence (Berja u nego uroki, ja bystro 
nautilsja govorit’) would be a perfectly legitimate example). As Mr. Ferrell 
himself admits, Kapnist may have used brav for the sake of the meter. On the 
other hand, it is just conceivable that the relative past is intentional here, in 
which case this example would belong to Group III. Thus we are left with only 
one clear-cut example in this group—with evs: 

50. Volk, ev’, nikogda kostej ne razbiraet. Krylov, ca. 1815. 

This example will be discussed later. Quite unnecessarily, however, Mr. Ferrell 
has added six other examples as ‘‘a special sub-group,” in which the past imper- 
fective gerund is said to have been used in order to avoid the form in —uéz, which 
Mr. Ferrell colorfully describes as ‘‘rustically colored” and as ‘‘what is felt as 
a socially stigmatized form.” All the examples are with byv&i and exavii. The 
two with exavsi are from Gercen, and one of them occurs in a typically “ungram- 
matical” sentence in which Gercen commits one of his frequent gallicisms 
Exavii ot Orlova domoj, mne prislo v golovu),” so that one cannot even say that 
here exavsi would be replaced today by edu¢i, for today the use of a gerund would 
be quite irregular in this sentence. Of the examples with byv%i two are from 
Krylov’s fables, and its use may have been determined by metrical considera- 
tions. In all the cases the explanation through ‘social stigma” is more than 
doubtful (it would not normally apply to gerunds in —u¢i for which there is no 
alternative, and least of all to buduéi). It would be more natural to explain 


15 In a later footnote on the last page of his paper Mr. Ferrell says that the whole of 
Gor’kij’s autobiographical trilogy has yielded but one instance: ‘‘Ne zdorovaviis’, brosiv 
kartuz . . . on skorogovorkoj naéal, vstrjaxivajas’, razmazivaja rukami . . .”’? There is no doubt 
that, according to the present-day norm, Gor’kij should have used here either ne zdorovajas’ 
or ne pozdorovaviis’. 

16 The existence of the present gerunds is a moot point. Some deny such a form as pisuéi, 
others admit it. See Obnorskij’s opinion on some verbs quoted in Vinogradov, Russkij 
jazyk, p. 385. 

17 Many similar syntactic gallicisms will be found in PuSkin and in Telstoj. 
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thera by the fact that they belong to the period when the use of the past and 
present imperfective gerunds was still insufficiently differentiated. Today the 
present gerund would be used in all those cases. 

In addition to his own list of examples taken from literature, Mr. Ferrell 
quotes the fc'lowing two he found in André Mazon’s Emplois des aspects du 
verbe russe: Lezavsi na divane, Petr Ivanovié ne zametil, kak nastupili sumerki 
and Vstrecéaviis’ s znakomymi, on vsegda vezlivo s nimi zdorovalsja. 

Since Mazon gives no source for them, Mr. Ferrell assumes that they were 
invented either by him or by one of his informants. Although he notes that they 
“reappear as models in more than one treatise on the subject of the gerund,’’* 
he rightly dismisses them as highly untypical. There is no doubt in my own mind 
that both these examples, whether we interpret the gerundial clause in them as 
expressing simultaneous or simply concomitant actions, go right against the 
modern Russian usage, which would call for the present gerund. The second ex- 
ample is a typical case of the iterative in which the present gerund is always 
used today (cf. above, footnote 10). 

We see thus that, after a careful analysis and sifting of the fifty-odd examples 
listed by Mr. Ferrell, only a few remain that have a valid bearing on modern 
Russian usage. His groups II and IV can in fact be dropped altogether. For 
iterative gerunds there is really no need to use anything but the present gerund 
(sometimes, of course, the special iterative form, such as byvaja, can be used). 
As regards defective verbs, example no. 50, from Krylov, which is quite unac- 
ceptable from the modern Russian point of view, is the best illustration of the 
phenomenon noted by Vinogradov, that is, of the verbal inertia of the gerund 
militating against its adverbialization. The artificial substitution of the past 
imperfective gerund for the non-existent present, to express a temporal relation- 
ship of simultaneity, just will not do: in Krylov’s phrase the verbal temporal 
meaning of evs is too strongly felt. Anything else would therefore be preferable 
here as a substitution for the present gerund (en mangeant)—za edoj, vo vremja 
edy, kogda on est. It is not an accident therefore that Mr. Ferrell was unable to 
find a single other example paralleling Krylov’s. Nor is it an accident, but, on 
the contrary, a very interesting and significant fact, that in his Group I we find 
several examples with ne evi. In some of them the adverbialization is complete. 
Cf. also such a common colloquialism as ja s utra ne evsi. The negative, from the 
very nature of things, inasmuch as it can contain only a negative idea of time, 
tends to tone down, if not to eliminate, the primary temporal meaning of the 
gerund and to orient it toward an adverbial expression (cf. such present gerunds 
as ne dumaja or, still better, ne obinujas’, for which there is even no verb in use). 
It is therefore understandable that Mr. Ferrell’s Group I (negative gerunds) 
has proved to be the most productive. Inasmuch as gerundial clauses are used 
to express a clear-cut temporal relationship, modern Russian has little use for 


18 He mentions USakov and Vinogradov. USakov does not quote Mazon, but in discussing 
the past imperfective gerund says that leZa would be used today for leZavsi. Vinogradov 
simply quotes both examples, without questioning their validity or source, in pointing out 
the virtual extinction of the form. 
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the imperfective past: the synchronic relationship is expressed by the present 
gerund, and that of antecedence normally by the perfective. Two examples will 
suffice by way of illustrating this simplest case: Proxodja mimo skoly, my zametili, 
éto ona zakryta and Projdja skolu, povernite nalevo (both the tense and the aspect 
in the main clause may vary). But no less important is the nature of the aspect 
as such, and, since the perfective expresses not only the idea of completeness 
but also that of result or outcome, there are perfective gerunds which express 
a concomitant and even a subsequent action.’® Some of them have a particularly 
pronounced tendency toward adverbialization (cf. such expressions as opustiv 
golovru = s opuscennoj golovoj; rasstaviv nogi; vygnuv spinu, etc.; here we usu- 
ally have the elements of completeness, result and partial antecedence all merged 
in one). 

Most of the gerundial expressions in Mr. Ferrell’s Group I have their temporal 
meaning toned down at the expense of the causal or conditional and are therefore 
still perfectly legitimate in modern Russian. I have already expressed surprise 
that Mr. Ferrell did not find many more examples of more recent date. In fact, 
I suggest that the following sentences, invented ad hoc, are perfectly good modern 
Russian: 


Ne éitav “‘Vojny i mira,” vy ne mozete sudit’o Tolstom. 

Ne vidav Florencii, vy ne znaete été takoe Italija. 

Kak ty moze3’, ne byvav v Evrope, opredelit’ raznicu mezdu nej t Amertkoj? 
Nikogda ne slyxav ob étom ran’Se, on byl porazen moimi slovami. 


The relationship expressed in the gerundial clauses here is not so much tem- 
poral as causal or conditional. The first of the above sentences really means: 
“Since (or if) you have not read War and Peace, you cannot pass a judgment on 
Tolstoj.”” (On the other hand, the sentence Ne procitav ‘‘Vojny i mira,” vy ne 
dolény sudit’ o Tolstom would be best translated as ‘Until you have read War 
and Peace, you should not pass a judgment on Tolstoj,” the gerund here corre- 
sponding to poka vy ne procitali). The fact that so many of these sentences seem 
to be negative is no doubt due to the effect which the negative as such has on the 
aspect, by orienting it toward the imperfective. All teachers of Russian must be 
familiar with the difficulty of impressing on the students that the phrase ‘I 
have not read Tolstoj’”? must be normally rendered in Russian by Ja ne ¢ital. 

. (and not Ja ne proéital. . . .), or that negative imperatives are usually ex- 
pressed by the imperfective, even when they negate a single complete action 
that would demand the perfective in the affirmative (e.g., Ne brosaj étu bumazku 
na pol). Generally speaking, there is a close correlation between the aspect of 
the gerund and the aspect that would be used if a clause in the indicative were 
substituted for the gerundial clause, and this accounts for the large percentage 
of examples with videt’ (vidat’) and slySat’ (slyxat’) in Mr. Ferrell’s list, for these 

19 See Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, p. 389 ff. Cf. also Mr. Ferrell’s own paper, anterior to 


the one discussed here, ‘“The Meaning of the Perfective Aspect in Russian,’’ Word,7 (1951) 
.104-135. 
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verbs have no true linear perfectives, are commonly used in the past imperfec- 
tive, and are similarly used in parallel gerundial clauses. 

It follows from this that positive imperfective gerunds are also theoretically 
conceivable in modern Russian. They would be used whenever the action of the 
gerundial clause is in the relative past and either does not express a true temporal 
relationship or is temporally indeterminate. Mr. Ferrell has one such valid ex- 
ample in his Group III (or two, if we admit into this Group the lines from Kap- 
nist). But it is easy to think up a number of examples where the past imper- 
fective gerund would be quite legitimate in modern Russian, if not the only 
possible solution. The following, for instance, would be quite admissible today: 


Znav (znavav) étogo éeloveka v molodosti, ja sklonen doverjat’ emu. 
Slyxav ob étom ot nego, ja ne somnevajus’ v dostovernosti étogo izvestija. 
SlySav uze étu novost’ ot generala, ja ne byl udivlen eju. 


In none of these sentences is it possible to substitute the present or the per- 
fective gerund for the past imperfective. In all of them the gerund expresses a 
causal relationship plus that of temporal antecedence.”° It will be noted that here 
again verbs that have no linear perfective (such as znat’, slySat’, videt’) will oc- 
cur most frequently. Of course, the use of the gerund is not imperative in any 
of these sentences. Instead of Znav étogo éeloveka . . . it is possible, for instance, 
to say: Tak kak ja znal. . . . Similarly, instead of Ne ttav “Vojny i mira”... 
we can say: Tak kak (poskol’ku, raz, esli) vy ne citali. . . . In view of the partial 
extinction of the imperfective gerund as a form (that is, its disappearance as a 
purely temporal category) there may be a tendency today toward such a re- 
placement, and this may account for the paucity, or rather the complete ab- 
sence, of modern examples in Mr. Ferrell’s list.24 But a much more thorough ex- 


20 It seems very strange that neither USakov in his Dictionary nor Vinogradov in his 
Russkij jazyk refers specifically to the causal and conditional function of the gerund as dis- 
tinct from the temporal, though Vinogradov has much to say about the general non-tem- 
poral nature of this ‘“‘hybrid’’ formation. 

21 My own examination of about a dozen representative stories by Cexov and a recent 
volume of stories by Bunin has failed to yield a single past imperfective gerund. In my 
recent reading I did, however, chance upon the use of pisav in one of M. GerSenzon’s essays 
in his Mudrost’ PuSkina (Moscow 1919), where it occurs in the following sentence: MoZet 
byt’, pisav étot rasskaz, Pu&kin dumal: zizn’-metel’ redko byvaet tak dobra, no byvaet. This 
example would seem to belong to Ferrell’s Group IV. The gerund stands here for kogda on 
pisal, and in all likelihood GerSenzon was reluctant to use the present gerund of this verb, 
which is sometimes treated as defective, although there is evidence for both pia and pisuéi 
even in modern Russian. 

On the other hand, as a result of a rather extensive study of the language of Russian 
diplomatic and private correspondence cf the second half of the eighteenth century I have 
listed not only numerous examples of byv (often used, however, in indiscriminate alternation 
with budué), but also such forms as brav, vedav, vidavsis’, videv, 2ivii, znav(&), imev, iskav, 
meskav, mogsi, naxodiviis’, obedav, o2idav, pisav(si), sluziv, sluav, sly8av, umev, upraznja- 
viis’, Sed3i. Some of these are in the negative. The percentage, among these gerunds, of verbs 
that lack the true linear perfective (such as videt’, slySat’, znat’, naxodit’sja, ozidat’, imet’) 
is notably large. In general, it may be noted that, in the eighteenth century, gerunds, of 
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amination of present-day practice would be necessary before we arrive at any 
really valid conclusions. Those which Mr. Ferrell draws from his examples are 
either misformulated or overcautious. When he says: ‘It is evident from these 
examples that the past gerund of the imperfective was, by no means, inter- 
changeable on any large scale with the present gerund. The past gerund of the 
imperfective was normally past in meaning,” he really misses the mark, for in 
many of those examples present-day Russian would have no hesitation in sub- 
stituting the present gerund, and it is this that matters.” On the other hand, he 
is right but overcautious in saying that “it would seem that at the present time 
the past gerund of the imperfective, while not extinct, has become greatly re- 
stricted in use.” In fact, it is both more and less restricted than his examples 
would suggest. 

University of California, 

Berkeley. 





whatever aspect or tense, were much more freely and frequently used than they are now. 
In one historical piece by the famous Count Rostopéin, written in 1796, we find 113 gerundial 
forms on seventeen printed pages; in one sentence, not too long and fairly simple in struc- 
ture, he managed to use six gerunds. The form of the gerunds varied greatly: next to per- 
fective gerunds in -iv, -av, and -&, and the more archaic podoSed and zaSed, we have such 
forms as vspomnja, otvorja, pogovorja, poluéa, sxvatja, upotrebja, posmotrja. 

22 It would be interesting to supplement Mr. Ferrell’s findings by examples of the parallel 
use of the present gerund in similar cases by the same authors or in the same period. 
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Jury Serecu, Probleme der Bildung des Zahlwortes als Redeteil in den slavischen 
Sprachen [= Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N. F. Avd. 1, Bd. 48, Nr. 2]. 169 
pp. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1952. 

Discussion of two problems comprises the bulk of this monograph: 1. the re- 
placement of dva, try, cotyry plus the nominative plural of the substantive by 
dvoje, troje, éetvero' plus the genitive plural in Urkainian; 2. adjective forms after 
dva in East Slavic languages. Some questions arising during the treatment of 
these problems are treated in a series of supplementary essays: the loss of the 
special declension of numbers of the type dvoje in Ukrainian; dva plus the genitive 
plural of substantives; East Slavic devjanosto; Slovak dvaja, traja, Styria; Ukrain- 
ian and Slovak genitive-locative dvox; the stress of substantives with dva in 
contemporary Ukrainian. 

The two main problems have this common feature: they concern developments 
which reduce the syntactic differences among numbers and consequently tend 
to unify them into a syntactic class. The progressive replacement of dva plus 
the nominative plural of the substantive by dvoje plus the genitive plural has the 
effect of removing a difference in distribution between 2, 3, and 4 and all the other 
numbers, which also are followed by the genitive plural. The same syntactic 
rapprochement between the two series of numbers is secured by the replacement 
of the nominative plural of the adjective by the genitive plural after dva. In 
both problems the author takes the present situation in Ukrainian as his point 
of departure. After a thorough description of the situation, involving a statistical 
analysis of his data, he seeks an explanation in the linguistic history and in the 
developments in other Slavic languages. 

The general replacement of dva by dvoje is a peculiarly Ukrainian development. 
It is found chiefly with neuter substantives though there are indications of its 
growing use with masculines and feminines. This expansion is demonstrated by 
a number of sentences containing dvoje plus a masculine or feminine where dvoje 
has none of the nuances of meaning which differentiate it from dva. The genitive 
plural for the nominative plural of the adjective after dva, on the other hand, is 
found in all three East Slavic languages. The following statistics are given, un- 
fortunately on the basis of a relatively small sampling (figures show instances of 
dva plus the genitive plural form of the adjective as percentage of sample): 
Belorussian 10%, Ukrainian 25-33 %, Russian 56.5%. The genitive plural of the 
adjective is considerably more frequent when used with masculine or neuter 
substantives than with feminines in both Ukrainian and Russian (no data given 
for Belorussian). The use of the genitive plural in Ukrainian differs from that in 
the other two languages in having some correlation with the meaning of the 
adjective, being considerably more common with adjectives of material or rela- 
tionship. It is interesting to note that the replacement of dva by dvoje and the 

1 The reviewer follows the author in giving the numerals in their Ukrainian form. Hence- 
forward dva alone will stand for dva, try, otyry; and dvoje alone for dvoje, troje, tetvero. 
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use of the genitive plural are not general Ukrainian phenomena but are limited 
to the southeast dialects, each of the developments seeming to have a generally 
different dialectal distribution (it is unfortunate that the author makes no ex- 
plicit comparison). 

The high degree of the author’s scholarship is evident on every page of this 
work. A wealth of information is presented. For example, in the course of his dis- 
cussion of the replacement of dva by dvoje, Serech (Shevelov) gives highly in- 
formative sketches of the numeral systems of all the Slavic languages. The mate- 
rial is generally presented in a manner which leaves no doubt as to what the 
author wishes to say. There are a few instances, however, where the reviewer was 
puzzled by the author’s viewpoint. 

After the disappearance of syntactic differences between 2 on the one hand and 
3 and 4 on the other, the author points out that the cardinal numbers fell into 
two groups: 2, 3, 4 and all the others. He very rightly excludes 1 and 0 from the 
class of cardinal numbers (46). He indulges in unnecessary mentalisms, however, 
in justifying this exclusion: 1 is opposed to all other numbers in being a ‘‘Null- 
Zahl” (presumably because its occurrence before a substantive adds no definite 
numerical meaning to the utterance). He suggests further that it may be because 
grammarians feel, unconsciously, that the number system possesses its zero in 
the number 1 that they do not include 0 in the numeral class. These ideas are 
interesting but shou!d be presented only as adjuncts to the structural evidence. 
The numeral in Slavic languages is demarked syntactically from all other classes 
by the fact that each numeral possesses forms which determine the case and 
number of a following substantive and forms which do not. Neither 1 nor 0 have 
this characteristic. 

Prof. Serech declares that while the Russian numeral forms a class on the 
syntactic level, it does not form one on the morphological level (59). The latter 
half of this statement is only partially true. While no satisfactorily inclusive 
numeral-class arises in the course of a distributional analysis of the Russian 
morphology, the semantic class of numerals is, nevertheless, formally character- 
ized by certain morphological features: 1. There is only one form for each case, 
i.e., number is not a factor in the inflection. 2. The nominative (and accusative) 
is formally opposed to the oblique cases. 


Michigan State College HERBERT RUBENSTEIN 


G. M. Lucyx, Staro-cerkovno-slov’jans’ka mova jak mova religijnoho kul’tu (Old 
Church-Slavic as a Religious Cult Language). 32 pp Winnipeg: Ukrainian Free 
Academy of Sciences, 1953. [= Slavistica, No. 17] 

This pamphlet is worthy of mention only because it suggests a fascinating 
field for the linguist and the social psychologist: the religious language which is 
partly foreign to the worshipper. One immediately raises the problem of code- 
switching—just what comprehension has, say, the Russian, Ukrainian, or Serbian 
peasant of the actual words of the liturgy, of the Gospel, of the complicated 
hymns? And how is this related to the comprehension of the intellectual from the 
same community? What is the attitude of the worshipper to this language? Are 
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the elements which he does not understand considered as part of the religious 
mystery, or are they believed to be archaic or foreign? Is the worshipper aware 
of his non-comprehension, and if so, does it disturb him, and in what way? And 
as communication—just what is the function of this language? With whom is it 
used to communicate? Only with God, or also with other men? And if with men, 
with what men under what circumstances? These problems exist not only for the 
Orthodox and Uniate Slavs, but also in many other areas, including those which 
use the English Prayer Book and the King James Bible. 

But while the material presented makes the reader think of these problems, 
this pamphlet is not explicit about posing them and does little to answer them. 
On the contrary, it is a mosaic of misunderstandings and misinterpretations, 
with only here and there an interesting observation o1 suggestion. The title is 
totally misleading: the language in question is not Old Church Slavonic, but 
simply Church Slavonic. The former is by definition the presumably Cyrillo- 
Methodian language of a specific body of tenth and eleventh century texts, as is 
clearly stated in some citations from standard works Lucyk gives (3, 8). The 
language now used in the Orthodox and Uniate churches is seventeenth century 
Kievan Church Slavonic, a lineal descendant of the language of Ss. Cyril and 
Methodius, but by no means identical with it. 

Lucyk’s use of the epithet Old here is merely one instance of the curious flatten- 
ing of historical perspective which characterizes all of his views. He applies the 
present-day linguistic divisions of the Slavic world to the ninth century and has 
no hesitation in quoting statements mace about one century to illustrate his own 
theories about any other century. 

Quoting Ohienko that “present-day differences between the Slavic languages 
reflect to a certain extent also the differences in the ninth century” (9), Lucyk ap- 
parently does not realize the force of the qualifying “to a certain extent.” In 
citing Mladenov to the effect that Bulgars regarded Church Slavonic as not con- 
nected with their daily speech (8), Lucyk fails to point out that Mladenov is 
talking about the modern period (17th-19th centuries), whereas Lucyk’s con- 
text deals with the ninth century. One wonders why Lucyk calls glagole and 
glagolati ‘‘Macedonisms” (9, 17).—In giving a quote where v. Eckardt (Russ. 
Christentum) is talking specifically about Russia in the early fifteenth century, 
Lucyk (19) refers this statement to ‘the beginning (v po¢atkax) of Christianity 
among the Slavs.’’ Surely four centuries after St. Vladimir is hardly the “‘be- 
ginning.”’ IncidentaJly, Lucyk distorts some of his citations by omitting key 
words and not making the original context clear; e.g. fn. 32-34 imply that v. 
Eckardt says that understanding of Church Slavonic was incomplete and un- 
necessary, whereas he actually says that CS was fully learned and experienced 
—even though this knowledge and experience is only one part of the total 
religious experience. Lucyk tends to deny completely that the religious language 
has any cognitive function at all. He wilfully imposes his own beliefs on St. 
Cyril and the early Slavic Christians, ignoring the evidence offered by the texts 
both in content and in external linguistic form. It is of course perfectly proper for 
Lucyk to state his personal opinion that ‘‘the cult is the sphere of religious feelings 
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as such (samyzx u sobt), and so the understanding of its language is not a postulate 
of Holy Writ.” But is manifestly wrong to attribute this attitude to St. Cyril, 
who labored so long to translate as much religious literature as possible into 
Slavic and who constantly preached the right of all nations to hear the word of 
God in the vernacular (cf. particularly his Life, Ch. XVI). There is no reason to 
call this practical diplomat and energetic missionary a “mystic” (14), and it is 
naive to say that his translations aimed at bringing to the Slavs not a ‘‘logico- 
formal understanding” but only ‘“‘seelische Bedeutsamkeit” (18). The obvious 
fact that the uneducated Slav would have no “logico-formal understanding” 
of “‘xenoglosses” like alleluia or concepts like Logos = God does not change 
Cyril’s stated intentions a jot. The Slavic scribes of the early Middle Ages lacked 
any feeling that the written word must not be modified, as is attested fully by the 
clearly local Macedonian, Bulgarian, North or South Russian character of the 
emendations they introduced into the Biblical and liturgical texts, undoubtedly 
to make them more comprehensible. Further, the Cyrillo-Methodian insistence 
on understanding is reflected in the early medieval Czech efforts to translate not 
only the basic religious texts but also the scholastic philosophers into the ver- 
nacular and in the activities of the fourteenth-century Russian missionary St. 
Stephen of Perm’, to mention but two of the outstanding examples. Lucyk’s 
argumentation is entirely without support. 
But the problems which are suggested do deserve attention. 


Harvard University Horace G. Lunt 


H. Koneczna anp W. Zawapowskl1, Przekroje rentgenograficzne glosek polskich. 
16 pp. + 146 figures. Warszawa: Pafistwowe wydawnictwo naukowe, 1951. 
The present work consists of 144 tracings of x-ray stills of four speakers of 

Polish and a short introduction in which the authors, a well-known phonetician 

and a radiographer, give some details of their experimental procedure and make 

a brief attempt at interpretation of the data. It is most unfortunate that because 

of lack of some very elementary precautions the usefulness of the work is much 

less than what it might have been. It seems that the authors had no opportunity 
to consult most of the rather considerable literature on the utilization of x-rays 
in phonetic studies. (cf. the critical survey in A. 8. MacMillan and G. Kelemen, 

“Radiography of the supraglottic speech organs”, AMA Archives of Otolaryngology 

55(1952).671-688). The following criticisms are offered primarily in the hope 

that Mme Koneczna will have an opportunity to overcome some of the short- 

comings of the present work in a second volume which is in preparation (p. 10, 

fn. 1). 

The worst failure of the study (and one which, unfortunately, is beyond repair) 
is that the different tracings cannot be strictly compared with one another. Mme 
Koneczna writes: “‘. . . it is not always possible to superimpose one tracing on the 
other, since in spite of all precautions the experimental subjects changed the 
position of their heads slightly in the intermission between exposures. Their pro- 
files, therefore, show up differently on different radiographs” (p. 7). 

To make things even worse, not all tracings are reproduced to the same scale. 
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This is due in part to the fact that the distance between subject and photographic 
plate was not maintained constant. In addition some comparisons cannot be 
made because the sounds were produced by different subjects. Thus, e.g., it is 
impossible to compare the tracings for the labial fricatives (figs. 109-112) with 
those for the labial stops and nasals (figs. 61-66), since the former were produced 
by subject II and the latter by subject III. 

The investigators accept the tracings at face value and make little allowance 
for the unavoidable distortions due to the special condition under which they 
are working. Mme Koneczna makes much of the fact that subject II shows an 
open velum in the articulation of the oral [a]. Since we are told that exposure 
time was one-fifth of a second (p. 5) it is probably not wrong to assume that the 
subject phonated for at least five seconds; 7.e., for the time needed to make the 
exposure. Five seconds is an abnormally long time for a vowel, and it would not 
be surprising that during this prolonged phonation the subject inadvertently 
dropped his velum. In this connection it is, however, of interest—and this has 
been correctly stressed by Mme Koneczna as well as by B. Hala in his review of 
this book (Slavia 22(1953).131-135)—that the high (diffuse) oral vowels are 
never produced with an open velum. 

It is difficult to account for the almost total absence of the standard data about 
the conditions under which the radiographs were made, about the subjects (we 
are not even told their sex), and about the instructions they were given. This is 
felt particularly when studying the tracings for the allophones which are found 
only in foreign words, as [n] and [s]. 

Since the teeth and jawbone obscure the outlines of the floor of the mouth the 
authors have omitted the latter in their tracings. The necessary data could be 
obtained from direct measurements on the subjects. It would be useful in esti- 
mating the volume of the front resonator in such sounds as [p] and [u]. 

It is surprising that Mme Koneczna disregards almost completely the one fact 
which is most strikingly revealed by x-ray photographs: the tremendous varia- 
tions in the width of the pharynx. As a matter of fact, in radiographs the posi- 
tion of the front part of the tongue and, in particular, that of the apex are often 
impossible to locate precisely because they are obscured by the teeth. The 
pharynx, on the contrary, is always clearly visible, and it is unthinkable that 
variations in the volume of the pharyngeal cavity which may be as great as 1:4 
(cf. figs. 8 and 44) should have no important phonetic effects. 

Particularly obvious are the variations in the pharynx when we compare 
palatalized and unpalatalized consonants. The radiographs confirm the view that 
the articulation of the palatalized consonants consists in superimposing an [i]- 
articulation on the articulation of the plain consonant. In the tracings of all 
palatalized consonants we see clearly the characteristic features of the articula- 
tion of [i]: a narrowing of the mouth resonator simultaneous with a prominent 
widening of the pharynx, both of which are a consequence of arching the tongue 
up and forward towards the hard palate. 

It seems to me that the authors have erred in their reading of the x-ray data in 
regard to the radix of the tongue on the radiographs of the allophones of the 
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phoneme /i/ (figs. 43, 44, 46, 48, 51, 57, 58). Is it not possible that the sharp 
breaks in the outline of the front wall of the pharynx are due to deposits of the 
barium sulphate paste (the substance used for coating the tongue to obtain better 
contrasts) on parts of the tongue other than the center line and edges? 

X-rays are a powerful tool. They reveal to the investigator a host of things 
otherwise invisible. Unfortunately such an increase in the available data is not 
always accompanied by a comparable increase in knowledge. Much too fre- 
quently it results in a barren atomism on the part of the investigator who, be- 
wildered by the many new facts, is incapable of ordering them in a significant 
manner. 

In her brief interpretative essay Mme Koneczna shows signs of such bewilder- 
ment. It is symptomatic that she stresses almost exclusively what by now ought 
to be a commonplace among phoneticians, namely, that there are quite con- 
siderable differences even between two consecutive utterances of the same sound. 
Nevertheless, there 7s a sense in which at least some of the different events can 
be said to be the same. The fact that the subjects were instructed to repeat a given 
speech sound proves that to the investigators as well as to the subjects these 
different events were meaningfully identical in spite of all the striking differences 
in their articulatory and acoustical properties. Not to come to grips with the 
question of what constitutes identity is to leave untouched the most crucial 
question of the science. It is to be hoped that in the second volume 
Mme Koneczna will deal with this question in her usual lucid and penetrating 
manner. 


Massachusetis Institute of Technology Morris HALLE 


Wiiuiam E. Harkins, A Modern Czech Grammar. 338 pp. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 1953. Reviewed by Jinpkicn Kucera, 
University of Florida. 

An adequate college grammar of Czech for English-speaking students has long 
been overdue and it is therefore gratifying to see this long-felt need filled by a 
competent author. A Modern Czech Grammar by William E. Harkins, who was 
assisted by Marie Hnykovd, has been published in a vari-typed edition in the 
series of Columbia Slavic Studies. The book is planned, as the author himself 
states in the Preface, as a complete, self-sufficient introduction to the Czech 
language which could be used both as a textbook in college courses and for study 
without a teacher. The introduction on Czech pronunciation and on the basic 
problems of orthography is detailed and competently presented. The book is 
divided into 30 lessons; each lesson begins with a reading text, supplemented 
occasionally by Czech proverbs, a few lines of a folk-song or an anecdote. A 
vocabulary, following the text, lists all the new words introduced; difficult ex- 
pressions and idioms are carefully explained in footnotes. The rest of each les- 
son is devoted to grammatical explanations with illustrations and to exercises 
containing mostly both a translation from Czech into English and from English 
into Czech, as well as fill-in exercises of various types. Special review exercises 
are given at the end of every sixth lesson. The 30 lessons, which offer to the stu- 
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dent a thorough coverage of Czech grammar, are followed by several appendices 
giving a survey of noun-endings and conjugations, an index of “‘irregular’’ forms 
of both nouns and verbs, as well as a rather limited list of Czech idioms. A Czech- 
English and English-Czech vocabulary and an index conclude the book. 

While Harkins’ work is undoubtedly the best Czech college grammar avail- 
able to the English-speaking student at the present time, it still does not impress 
this reviewer as a work without shortcomings. The contrast between the theo- 
retical and the practical parts of the book is frequently striking. As far as the 
former is concerned, little can be criticized. The introduction on pronunciation 
as well as the grammatical explanations throughout the book are clear, accurate, 
presented from a modern linguistic point of view, but still not overburdened 
with unnecessary technical terminology. The illustrations are mostly well chosen, 
adequate and easily comprehensible. While some teachers may feel that some 
grammatical topics should not have been spread over several lessons (e.g., the 
declension of nouns), most of them would certainly agree that the theoretical 
part of the book is considerably superior to the average college language text- 
book. It is, therefore, regrettable that the reading texts and the selection of the 
vocabulary fall considerably behind in quality. 

Here Harkins follows, in many respects, the unfortunate tradition established 
by textbook writers who appear to believe that language teaching has to begin 
on a child’s level, and who fail to draw the line between simple language and 
juvenile language. Unfortunately, many of those reading passages especially 
written by Harkins or his assistant for the more elementary lessons of the book 
contain many juvenile situations and much unrealistic and uninteresting dialogue 
and create, on the whole, an atmosphere hardly stimulating to a college student 
(who is frequently required to translate such sentences as: “I cannot read her 
book because I am not yet grown up,” p. 53). In the more advanced lessons, 
selections from various Czech authors are presented as reading material and the 
necessary abridgment has usually been skillfully performed. The anecdotes sup- 
plementing some of the lessons represent a rather unfortunate choice. They are 
mostly humorless and labored, as one might expect if one considers how simpli- 
fied and how old an anecdote usually is before it finds its way into a language 
textbook. The book would lose nothing by their omission. The choice of situations 
and dialogues for the reading texts is, at least partly, responsible for the lexical 
shortcomings. The vocabulary totals approximately 1200 words, which is per- 
haps a slightly inadequate number considering that the book probably could not 
be successfully dealt with in less than three semesters of an average college course. 
But more important than the size is the selection of the vocabulary. Many basic 
words of high frequency which one would expect in any elementary grammar are 
missing from Harkins’ vocabulary. (This reviewer searched in vain for such words 
as éerveny and rudy ‘red’, sedy ‘gray’, modry ‘blue’, boty ‘shoes’, mily ‘dear’, éaj 
‘tea’, plavati ‘to swim’ and others). 

A careful check by a responsible native speaker could have eliminated some 
unnecessary mistakes, such as several cases of unnatural word-order, incorrect 
presentation of idioms (e.g., not Mdm prdci pies hlavu but Mdm prdce nad hlavu, 
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p. 294), or inaccurate translation of some Czech expressions (e.g., vidét komu do 
du&Se—‘‘to know one well, intimately,’ p. 297, which is too weak and a mislead- 
ing rendition of this Czech idiom). 

Apart from these shortcomings, Harkins’ Czech grammar represents a signifi- 
cant contribution to Slavic studies in this country and deserves the attention of 
all whose interest lies in teaching or learning Czech. In its theoretical sections, 
this book could also serve, in many respects, as a competent guide to writers of 
grammars of other Slavic tongues. 


Wituiam E. Harkins, A Modern Czech Grammar. Reviewed by Bozena Pos- 

PiSitovA, University of California. 

This all-purpose elementary Czech grammar by a distinguished Slavist will 
certainly render excellent service to English-speaking students of Czech. 

The author has fully achieved the task which he has set himself in his preface, 
of presenting a self-sufficient, complete introduction to the Czech language in the 
form of readings, vocabularies, grammatical explanations, and exercises. 

The concise but not congested introductory chapter on the pronunciation and 
spelling of Czech is excellent. 

The grammatical material and readings are divided into thirty lessons fol- 
lowed by four appendices: (A) Table of Noun Endings, (B) Conjugation of Verbs, 
(C) Index of “Irregular” Verb and Noun Forms in Czech, (D) Some Common 
Czech Idioms, Czech-English and English-Czech vocabularies, and an index. 
Appendix C which contains the divergent forms of verbs and nouns which are 
not listed in dictionaries is very helpful to students of Czech. 

The reading selections, which include texts from Czech literature together with 
folklore material, present an interesting and valuable cultural background. 

One of the greatest assets of the Harkins textbook is the selection of words in 
the vocabulary of about 1,200 words, introducing words of the highest frequency 
and thus giving the student a working vocabulary of spoken Czech. 

The exercises given at the end of each chapter and after every sixth lesson are 
sufficiently extensive and are well related to the material presented. They in- 
clude English-Czech translation, fill-in forms and exercises for memorization. 

The stylization of the grammatical rules is brief and clear and is illustrated by 
numerous examples. 

Though the book has not been intended as a review grammar, but as a simple 
textbook, it treats even such complex problems as the use of verbal aspects and 
occasionally also the rules of syntax, and semantic shadings satisfactorily. 

The author has abandoned the traditional division of nouns and verbs ac- 
cording to their stems as is customary in native Czech grammars. Czech verbs 
are divided into three conjugations, depending on the endings used in the present 
tense and follow thus the traditional pattern of Russian grammars. This con- 
densation offers an apparent advantage at the beginning, especially to those 
familiar with Russian grammar, but it naturally results in a need for additional 
sub-groups. 

As in most other existing textbooks of Czech, the declensions are presented in 
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a fragmentary sequence. The first eight lessons introduce the singular cases of 
all hard-stem nouns; Chapters 11 and 12 introduce the singular of soft-stem 
nouns; the plural cases of both hard and soft-stem are treated in Chapters 16-21 
along with other grammatical material. Thus each chapter introduces piecemeal 
various grammatical categories graded by the author’s consideration of the 
difficulty of their assimilation. The question arises whether this fragmentary 
method of presenting the declensions is the most efficient, or whether the delay 
in presenting the whole picture retards the comprehension of this part of Czech 
grammar. It is the reviewer’s opinion that the application of the “palatalization 
series” 0 > e,a> e,u > i, d > ¢etc., combined with the division of nouns ac- 
coi. ig to their stems, helps to integrate and bring into logical unity the highly 
differentiated endings of Modern Czech. Harkins’ textbook enables the teacher to 
use this approach, but, even if the teacher prefers another approach to this prob- 
lem, the great value of this textbook remains. 

The vari-typing work is excellent. There is only one single slip: on p. 39 bohaty 
instead of bohaty. The layout of the pages is not congested and, therefore, is a 
visual aid, offsetting the lack of diagrams which are becoming a ‘‘must”’ in mod- 
ern grammar. 

The author, together with his assistants, deserve to be congratulated on this 
excellent work, which satisfies a long-felt need in the field. It is to be hoped that 
the book will receive due attention from instructors and self-taught students. 


GuNNAR Becu, Zur Syntax des tschechischen Konjunktivs mit einem Anhang 
tiber den russischen Konjunktiv [= Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Copen- 
hague, 7]. 131 pp. Copenhagen: Nordisk Sprog- og Kulturforlag, 1951. 

The class of subjunctive segments is expanded here to include not only those 
containing the subjunctive markers (the verb bychom, etc. in Czech and the encli- 
tic particle by in Russian) but all segments occurring in environments where 
segments containing subjunctive markers may occur. Consequently in this class 
of subjunctive segments or z-fields, as they are termed by the author, are in- 
cluded segments with infinitive, imperative, substantive and pronoun centers. 
Once Bech has recognized this class of z-fields and that of z-constituents, i.e., 
environments governing z-fields, he is able to point out that a z-field does not 
occur alone. It must occur with a z-constituent or a second z-field, or both. In 
order to preserve the integrity of this generalization, however, he must employ 
the concept of latency: in those instances where a z-field occurs alone, a second 
can be easily supplied. Even so, as the author admits, instances of single z-fields 
occur in indirect discourse. 

One of the most interesting parts of this monograph is the discussion of the 
logical differences between the indicative and subjunctive, where it is pointed 
out that a subjunctive expression is compatible with an indicative expression 
of opposite sign (affirmative or negative) while the conjunction of two indicative 
expressions with opposite signs generally results in a contradiction. The author 
has performed a valuable service to Slavic studies in presenting these two well- 
developed descriptions (the Russian, though briefer than the Czech, is still al- 
together useful). They should encourage much-needed research into the syntactic 
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structure of Slavic languages. One adverse criticism must be made: in a few in- 
stances the author has defined his terms inadequately or not at all. 


Michigan State College HERBERT RUBENSTEIN 


B. O. UNBEGAUN, with the collaboration of J.C. G. Simmons, A Bibliographical 
Guide to the Russian Language. xi + 174 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 
B. O. Unbegaun, the eminent Slavic philologist of Oxford University, supported 

by J. C. G. Simmons, the expert Librarian-Lecturer in the same University, have 
rendered a thorough service to Slavic studies. It is the first attempt at filling 
a gap felt by practically any student in the Slavic field, since no bibliography on 
Russian philology has hitherto been compiled, whether in Russia or in the West. 
Such a Guide is particularly welcome in view of the fact that the contributions 
to the science of Russian are much dispersed, published in various countries and 
diverse languages, and these scattered studies are still indispensable to any seri- 
ous research in Russian because for various historical reasons the deep and rich 
investigation of Russian has not yet led to exhaustive compendia. The new Guide 
is most valuable for the more than 1000 entries it contains, and many of these 
items refer to works which can easily be overlooked by the student. On the other 
hand, many substantial contributions are omitted in almost each of the chapters 
of this bibliography. One may, however, consider this timely publication as 
preparatory groundwork for a more complete and systematic new edition which 
no doubt will follow in the not too distant future. Then the task of the reviewer 
is to point out at least those additions which a practical guide particularly re- 
quires. 

Among the bibliographical sources we miss (p. 1 ff.) is N. Durnovo’s critical 
survey of linguistic publications in Russia from 1914 to 1925, Juznoslovenski 
Filolog V. For the early history of Russian philology (p. 4 ff.), Jagié’s collection, 
Rassudzdenija juznoslav. i rus. stariny o cerk.-slav. jazyke, 1895, is of primary 
importance. Among papers discussing the schools of Russian philology (p. 6), 
S. Karcevskij’s acute review of the formalist trend in Russian grammar, Rus. 
Skola za RubeZom V, is not to be forgotten. Among personal bibliographies 
referred to (p. 7), we miss those of Baudouin de Courtenay, Bogorodickij, For- 
tunatov, Trubetzkoy, L. Vasil’ev, N. Van Wijk, and many other prominent 
contributors to Russian philology. The list of the chief periodicals (p. 8 ff.) 
lacks Izvestija I. Akad. Nauk po Otd. rus. jaz. i slovesnosti, 1852-63. 

Among the manuals on Common Slavic (p. 12 ff.), J. M. Kofinek’s omitted 
book, Od indoeuropského prajazyka k praslovantine, Bratislava 1948, is one of 
the most essential. To the Common Slavic accent and its Russian reflexes (p. 14), 
the unmentioned contribution by D. Bubrix, RES VI, is the most vital one, 
along with J. Kurylowicz’s studies which are but incompletely cited; and we 
would name the handy reference book by F. Sedlééek, Pitzvuk podstatnych 
jmen v jazyctch slovanskych, Prague 1914. To Ul’janov’s work on verbal aspects 
(p. 15), the exhaustive and much more pertinent reply of V. Fortunatov, 1897, 
is to be added, as well as C. G. Regnell’s thesis, Uber den Ursprung des slavischen 
Verbalaspektes, Lund 1944, unquestionably one of the best Swedish contribu- 
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tions to Slavic linguistics. Among comparative works still indispensable to a 
student in Russian historical grammar, we would list E. Berneker, Die Wortfolge 
in den slavischen Sprachen, Berlin 1900, and T. Lehr-Splawifiski, Zarys dziejéw 
jezykéw stowianskich, Lwéw 1929. 

For the pre-history of Russian (pp. 16 ff.), one needs first and foremost to 
consult the productive discussion of common East Slavic sound innovations, for 
instance R. Ekblom’s, G. Il’inskij’s and N. Durnovo’s studies on the Eastern 
Slavic change of the initial je- into o-, T. Lehr-Splawifiski’s paper on ¢elt > 
tolt, N. Trubetzkoy’s on bdm > m, etc. Also B. Ljapunov’s pamphlet on the 
Eastern Slavic linguistic unity, Odessa 1919, may be included. Works on oldest 
records of Eastern Slavic must indeed be noticed, as for instance N. Marr, ‘“‘Po 
povodu rus. slova salo v drevnearmjanskom opisanii xazarskoj trapezy VIII v.” 
reprinted in his Jzbrannye raboty V, 1935. 

The reference to Durnovo’s Vvedenie (p. 20) should take note of its complete 
copies, which add 24 pages with indexes of personal and geographical names. 
J. Vajs, “Hlaholice na Rusi,” Byzantinoslavica VII, deserves mention in the 
section ‘‘Paleography”’ (p. 22 ff.) and L. Léger’s Texte du Sacre, Reims-Prague 
1899, among “‘Facsimiles’’ (p. 25 ff.) 

In the history of Russian (p. 29 ff.), several significant manuals have been 
forgotten: R. Brandt, Lekcii po istorii rus. jazyka, Moscow 1913, M. Korneeva- 
Petrulan, Dinamika zvukov i form rus. jazyka, Vorone% 1930, and two outlines 
by W. Porzezifski, Moscow 1910 and 1920. Now also the textbooks of 1953 by 
P. Cernyx and L. Jakubinskij should be noted. Works on Old Russian phonology 
(p. 33 ff.) are, for a great part, disregarded, e.g., the papers on the oldest dialectal 
differences within East Slavic by Trubetzkoy in Mileti¢’s Symposium, and Dur- 
novo’s in RES VI, and about the evolution of the “‘jers’”: I. Timéinova, “K 
xronologii javlenij, predSestvujuStix akan’ju” in Ljapunov’s Symposium, 
Odessa 1922; I. Falev, “O reducirovannyx glasnyx v drevne-rus. jazyke” in 
Jazyk i literatura II, and G. Seljuto, “Zvukovye javlenija rus. lit. jazyka, voz- 
nikSie v svjazi s utratoj reducirovannyx glasnyx,”’ in the publication of Marijskij 
gos. ped. inst. im. Krupskoj V. In Russian historical morphology (p. 36 ff.) we 
miss R. Brandt’s paper on the dual in the Novyj sborntk statej po slavjanovede- 
niju, published by Lamanskij’s students, 1909, the Russian chapter in A. Belié’s 
book on the same subject, Belgrade 1932, and M. Halle’s and C. van Schoone- 
veld’s contributions to the study of Old Russian conjugation, Word VII, as 
well as D. Kudrjavskij’s careful monograph on the history of Russian gerunds, 
Jur’ev 1916. Recently, moreover, there appeared S. Nikiforov, Glagol, ego 
kategorii i formy v rus. pis’mennosti vtoroj poloviny XVI veka, Moscow 1952. 

Main lacunae in historical syntax (p. 39 ff.): A. Sobolevskij, Rus. istoriéeskij 
sintaksis, 1892-93 (lithographed lecture course); I. Belorusov on the dativus 
absolutus in Church Slavonic and Old Russian, RFV 1899; A. Thomson, K 
sintaksisu i semasiologii rus. jazyka, Odessa 1913, and his articles on the accusa- 
tive and genitive; G. Gunnarsson, Recherches syntaxiques sur la décadence de 
Vadjectif nominal dans les langues slaves et particuliérement dans le russe, Stock- 
holm 1931; M. Peterson on the syntax of the Igor’ Tale, Slavia XIV, 1934; 
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R. Jakobson on the causes and consequences of the loss of enclitic words, Atti 
del III Congresso Intern. dei Linguisti, 1935; L. Saternikova, “Iz istorii sintaksié. 
roli otnositel’nogo prilagatel’nogo,”’ Ué. zapiski Volog. gos. pedag. inst., 1940; 
O. v. Giildenstubbe, ‘““Gebrauch der Kasus im Altrussischen,” Archiv. f. Slav. 
Philol., 1923; 1925. 

There are serious gaps in the section ‘‘Regional Russian” (p. 41 ff.), e.g., the 
later studies on the Old Pskov dialect by N. Karinskij, ‘“Oéerki iz istorii Pskov- 
skoj pis’mennosti i jazyka”, ZMNP, 1916, and A. Sobolevskij in RFV LXXV. 

The list of historical dictionaries (p. 46 ff.) may be supplemented bythe detailed 
additions to Sreznevskij’s work in the second volume of Istrin’s edition of Geor- 
gius Hamartolus’ Chronicle, 1922, and by R. Mroéek-Drozdovskij’s Materialy 
dlja slovarja pravovyx i bytovyx drevnostej po Russkoj Pravde, Moscow 1917. 
Wanting in the section “Borrowings” (p. 52 ff.) are A. Pospisil, Greceskie slova v 
rus. jazyke, Kiev 1901; A. Mirtov, Leksiéeskie zaimstvovanija v sour. rus. jazyke 
tz nac. jazykov Srednej Azii, Tashkent 1941; K. Menges, The Oriental Elements 
in the Vocabulary of the Oldest Russian Epos, New York 1951; L. Jakubinskij’s 
notes on Finnish loan-words in North Russian, Jazyk i Literatura I; O. Schrader, 
“Die germanischen Bestandteile des russ. Wortschatzes,’’ Supplement to Zeit- 
schrift des Allg. deutschen Sprachvereins, 1903. The important question of borrow- 
ings from Russian into Slavic, Finnic, Altaic, Paleosiberian, as well as Western 
languages is not covered, despite its high interest for the history of the Russian 
language. In an English Guide to the Russian Language one would expect at 
least a reference to O. Voéadlo’s survey of Russian loan-words in English, Janko’s 
Symposium, Prague 1939. The Russian impact on the languages of minorities 
should particularly be brought to the student’s attention: cf., e.g., G. Dinges, 
“QO russkix slovax, zaimstvovannyx povolZskimi nemcami do 1876 g.,” Ué. 
zapiski Saratov. univ. VII, 1929. A few relevant titles were left out in the name 
study (p. 64 ff.): N. Barsov, Geograficeskij slovar’ Russkoj Zemli, Vilna 1865; 
A. Karlgren, Dneprforssernes Nordisk-Slaviske Navne, Copenhagen 1947; A. 
Selidéev, “Namendnderungen in SSSR,” Slav. Rundschau VI. A. Bem’s paper on 
personal names in Dostoevskij’s works may be supplemented by M. Kacenelen- 
bogen on names in Saltykov-Séedrin’s tales, Rus. jaz. v Skole, 1950. 

The Church Slavonic stratum in the history of literary Russian (p. 74 f.) 
should receive more attention by a mention of A. Bem, Cerkov’ 7 rus. lit. jazyk, 
Prague 1944, and of at least the main specimens of the rich literature on the 
combination of Church Slavonic and native elements in the early Russian manu- 
scripis, e.g., N. Durnovo’s fundamental monograph in JuZnoslov. Filol., 1924-26; 
a study of the Russian recension of Old Church Slavonic by A. Saxmatov and 
V. Séepkin in the supplement to the Russian translation of Leskien’s Old Church 
Slavonic Grammar, Moscow 1890; N. Karinskij, ‘“(Ostromirovo Evangelie kak 
pamjatnik drevnerus. jazyka,” ZMNP, 1903; papers on other Church Slavonic 
texts of Russian recension by N. Durnovo in Slavia I and II, M. Korneeva- 
Petrulan in RFV LXXV-LXXVIII, 8. Obnorskij in Jzv. ofd. rus. jaz. i slov. 
AN XXIX, L. Vasil’ev in RFV LXIX, and others. 

The research on the development of standard Russian against its social back- 
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ground is to be taken into account, in particular A. Ivanov and L. Jakubinskij, 
Oéerki po jazyku, Moscow 1932; P. Struve, [storiko-sociologiteskie nabljudenija 
nad razvitiem rus. pis’mennogo jazyka, Sofia 1940. One of the serious shortcomings 
is the failure to mention the invaluable Western records of Muscovy language 
and their investigation by Z. Zibrt, P. Syrku, P. Boyer, B. Larin, V. Jagié, 
A. Jensen, A. Florovskij, and last but not least the authors of the present Guide. 
Another paramount source, Russian grammars and dictionaries of the 17th and 
18th centuries, are for the most part passed over in silence. 

The history of modern literary Russian (p. 76 ff.) may include Obnorskij’s 
analysis of Kantemir’s declension ; N. Pospelov on the syntax of PuSkin’s ‘““Bronze 
Horseman” in Doklady 7 soob&éenija of the Philological Faculty of Moscow 
University I, 1946; Cejtlin’s paper on ¢orot-trat variation in the verbal art of 
Karamzin’s and PuSkin’s times; ibidem, VIII, 1949; the Puskin volume of 
Rus. jaz. v Skole, 1937; research of E. Akulova and S. Il’enko on Puskin’s vocabu- 
lary in Ué. zapiski Leningr. gos. pedag. inst. im. Gercena XXVI, 1949; E. Budde 
on the role of Gogol’ in the history of literary Russian, ZMNP, 1902; M. Peter- 
son on Lermontov’s syntax, Slavia VI; E. Efremov on CernySevskij’s syntax, 
Ué. zapiski Saratovskogo gos. ped. inst., 1940; V. Zirmunskij on Axmatova’s 
syntax, Voprosy teorii literatury, Leningrad 1923; the volume on Lenin’s language 
by V. Sklovskij, B. Ejxenbaum, J. Tynjanov, L. Jakubinskij, B. Kazanskij, 
and B. Tomasevskij, Lef, 1924. 

In the section “The Language of Poetry” (p. 87 ff.), two linguistic studies 
on rhyme should merit attention: Durnovo’s in the Izvestija otd. rus. jaz. 7 
slovesn. AN XXIII, 1918, and 8. BernStejn’s in Puskinist IV, 1922. To the works 
treating poetry, those dealing with the form and especially rhythm of artistic 
prose must be added, in particular—studies by A. Belyj, E. Kagarov, A. Peés- 
kovskij, and B. Tomasevskij, as well as works by M. Alekseev, A. Fedorov, and 
K. Cukovskij on the verbal problems of artistic translation. To the few studies 
on the language of folklore cited in the Guide (p. 90 f.), we would join the still 
useful observations of A. Leskien on the language of byliny in Kuhn-Schlei- 
chers Beitrdge V1, 1870; F. Kor’’ notes on the accents in Russian folk songs in 
Sbornik otd. rus. jaz. 7 slov. AN LXX, 1902; J. Polivka’s lexical remarks on Rus- 
sian fairy tales in his Slovanské pohddky, Prague 1932; and P. Bicilli’s study on 
the role of folklore in the development of modern Russian, Godisnik na Sofijskija 
Universitet XL, 1948. 

Among general descriptions of Russian and its structure (p. 92 ff.), D. Ci- 
zevsky’s Uber die Eigenart der russischen Sprache, Halle 1948, should not be 
lacking. The Guide cites E. Lewy’s structural comparison of Russian with 
Finno-Ugric, but D. Bubrich’s reply in ZfslPh III is more relevant. Among the 
foreign descriptive grammars of Russian (p. 96 ff.), the prominent Russisk 
Grammatik by Holger Pedersen, Copenhagen 1916, is forgotten, as well as the 
textbook by another outstanding Scandinavian linguist, Olaf Broch, and L. 
Bloomfield’s ‘“Grammatical Introduction” to the Dictionary of Spoken Russian, 
published by the War Department, 1945. One of the strangest omissions is that 
of descriptive grammars by the modern Russian linguists, 8. Karcevskij, Russkij 
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jazyk, Prague 1925, and its Moscow revision; D. USakov, Russkij jazyk, Moscow 
1929; M. Peterson, Lekcit po sovremennomu rus. literaturnomu jazyku, Moscow 
1941, and its three previous versions, 1925, 1929, and 1935; N. Durnovo, Po- 
vtoritel’nyj kurs grammatiki rus. jazyka, Moscow 1929; 8. Barxudarov’s attempts 
of 1930 and 1949; E. Polivanov, Rus. grammatika v sopostavlenti s uzbekskim 
jazykom, Tashkent 1934; S. Abakumov, Sovremennyj rus. lit. jazyk, Moscow 
1942; R. Avanesov and I. Sidorov, Oéerk grammatiki rus. lit. jazyka, Moscow 
1945; and A. PeSkovskij’s textbooks for pupils and teachers, Nas jazyk, Moscow 
1923. 

In the phonetic section of the bibliography (p. 99 ff.), the original description 
of the Russian sound pattern in E. Polivanov’s Konspekt lekcij po. . . ob3éej 
fonetike, 1916, should not be forgotten, as well as the first western attempts at 
phonetic transcription of Russian by H. Sweet and F. N. Finck, and the last of 
S. C. Boyanus’ contributions, The Interrelation Between Russian Consonants 
and Vowels, 1946. Let us add the recent papers: I. Mahnken and M. Braun, 
“Zur Vokalquantitaét im Russischen” and ‘‘Zum ‘expiratorischen Akzent’ im 
Russischen” in Zeitschr. f. Phonetik V and VI. Despite their continued signifi- 
cance, none of the German studies of the outstanding Russian phonetician, 
A. Thomson, are included, nor are the pioneering papers by L. Sterba on the 
Russian affricates in the Mémoires de la Société de linguistique XV, on different 
styles of Russian pronunciation in Zapiski Neofilolog. obiéestva VIII, and his 
Court exposé de la prononciation russe, Paris 1911. One is likewise surprised by 
the absence of D. USakov’s decisive observations on the fricative voiced velar 
in standard Russian, published in Sobolevskij’s Symposium. Sketches in the 
acoustics of Russian speech sounds, beginning with Petrovskij, Samojlov, 
Thomson, Usov, and Zernov, remained out of the bibliographer’s scope as well 
as the useful contribution to the study of Russian articulations: M. Xvatcev, 
Vosstanovlenie rect u ranenyx v éeljustno-licevye oblasti, Leningrad 1946. 

The only detailed attempt at Russian phonemics written in the Soviet Union 
is wanting: A. Gvozdev, O fonologiceskix sredstvax rus. jazyka, Moscow 1949. 
Works on the Russian sound pattern confronted with the sound habits of various 
peoples of Russia in order to make its assimilation easier are very instructive 
for the comparative study of Russian phonemics, e.g., A. Gorcevskij, Foneticeskie 
trudnosti pri obuéenit evenkov rus. jazyku, Leningrad 1939. The Guide quotes 
Trubetzkoy’s morphophonemic outline (p. 103), but not the later contribu- 
tions: G. Vinokur, “Ceredovanija zvukov ... v sovrem. rus. jazyke,” Doklady i 
soobséenija of the Philological Faculty of Moscow University II, 1947; H. Ruben- 
stein, A Comparative Study of Morphophonemic Alternations in Standard Serbo- 
Croatian, Czech and Russian, Ann Arbor 1950. 

On stress (p. 104 ff.), we miss L. Tesniére’s valuable study, ‘L’opposition 
morphologique de |’accent dans le substantif russe,’’ Mélanges Legras; I. Si- 
njakov, Udarenie v rus. jazyke, Vilna 1906; I. Smolenskij, O logiceskom udarenit, 
Odessa 1907. The Guide affirms that “the intonation of the Russian sentence 
has been very little studied” (p. 106), but disregards L. Sabaneev’s Muzyka 
reti, Moscow 1923, the remarkable essays of 8. Karcevskij in TCLP IV and in 
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Mélanges Van Ginneken, 1937, and I. Lyskov’s “Intonacija prostogo predlo- 
Zenija,” Rus. jazyk v sov. skole, 1931. 

As to the Russian orthographic pattern (p. 107 ff.), we find in the Guide neither 
the best analysis of its principles, presented by N. Jakovlev in Kul’tura i pis’- 
mennost’ Vostoka I, 1928, nor such chief sources for the history of the struggle 
around the spelling reform as the publications by R. Brandt, A. Thomson, and 
P. Sakulin. 

The inquiry into the parts of speech in contemporary Russian, their form and 
functions (p. 110 ff.) is but fragmentarily referred to in the Guide. We note at 
least the most palpable gaps: I. Lyskov, O éastjax reéi, Moscow 1926; S. Kar- 
cevskij’s Notes de morphologie russe, Geneva 1948, and his illuminating morpho- 
logical studies in Slavia I, Charisteria Mathesio, 1932, and Annales Ac. Sc. 
Fennicae XX VII, 1932, as well as his paper on Russian interjections in Cahiers 
Saussure 1, 1941; I. Nilov, Rus. padez, Sofia 1930; A. Potebnja, ‘“‘Znaéenija 
mnozestvennogo ¢isla v rus. jazyke’’, Filol. zapiski, 1887; J. Polivka’s notes on 
Russian affective derivation in Pastrnek’s Symposium, 1923; W. Steinitz, 
Die russ. Konjugation, Leipzig 1948; F.-G. Guillaume, Les passés de l’indicatif 
frangais, allemands et russes, Paris 1911; G. Guillaume, Temps et verbe, Paris 
1929; H. Ch. Sgrensen, Aspect et temps en slave, Aarhus 1949; J. Ferrell, ‘“The 
Meaning of the Perfective Aspect in Russian”, Word VII; F. Fortunatov, “‘O 
zalogax rus. glagola,” Jzvestija otd. rus. jaz. i slov. Ak. Nauk IV, 1903; V. Der- 
zavin, “Opisatel’nyj aktiv i passiv,” Rus. jaz. v sov. Skole, 1931; A. Sapiro, 
“O zalogax v sovr. rus. jazyke,” Ué. zapiski Mosk. pedag. inst., 1941; V. Suxotin 
on the role of the infinitive in contemporary Russian, Ué. zapiski Kabardino- 
Balxarskogo gos. pedag. inst., 1940; G. Valimova, studies on gerunds in Ué. 
zapiski Rostovskogo n. D. gos. pedag. inst. II, and Ué. zapiski Ros. n. D. gos. 
universiteta TV; N. Durnovo about gerunds ending in -méi and -m, Fortunatov’s 
Symposium, 1902; A. Gallis on the use of Russian numerals, O. Broch’s Sym- 
posium, 1947. The newest list of “compounds by abbreviation” (cf. p. 117 f.) is 
A. SvéSnikov and A. Hoch, Slovnitek sov. zkrdtek, Prague 1948. 

To the list of studies on the sentence and its components (p. 118 ff.), two out- 
lines of Russian syntax should belong, those by I. Belorusov, 1902, and by 
F. Riiga, 1906, and moreover papers by A. Thomson on the direct object in 
negative sentences, Fortunatov’s Symposium, by V. Zen’kovskij on the predicate 
in Kiev. Univ. Izv., 1908, by E. Krotevié on syntactic separation (obosoblenie) 
in Ué. zap. L’vov. gos. univ. I, 1948, and by Z. Valjusinskaja on the syntactic 
role of locutions, Sbornik naué. rabot studentov Rostov. n. D. gos. univ. I, 1949. 
From among V. VoloSinov’s contributions, at least his brilliant inquiry into 
Russian quoted speech should not be forgotten, published under the somewhat 
misleading title Marksizm i filosofija jazyka, Leningrad 1929 (2nd ed. 1932). 

For research in Russian vocabulary (p. 124 ff.), L. S&éerba’s stimulating theo- 
retical essay in Jzv. Ak. Nauk, Section of literature and language, 1940, is note- 
worthy. The older dictionary of Russian synonyms (ef. p. 132), that by P. 
Kalajdovié, is still of genuine interest for study in this field. To the list of tech- 
nical dictionaries (p. 135 ff.), we would add A. Lane’s German book on Russian 
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business vocabulary and phraseology; K. Samojlov, Morskoj slovar’, 1939-41; 
B. Serebrijskij, Anglo-rus. i russko-angl. morskoj slovar’, 1946 (3rd ed.). Dur- 
novo’s grammatical dictionary (p. 137) could be supplemented by L. Zirkov’s 
Lingvistiéeskij slovar’, 1946 (2nd ed.). Finally, as to multilingual lexicons (p. 137 
ff.), F. Miklosich’s comparative dictionary of Russian and five other Slavic 
languages with translation into French and German, Vienna 1885, is of primary 
import for Russian word study. 

The chapter devoted to dialects (p. 140 ff.) would gain by the inclusion of 
such an essential source as D. Zelenin’s Opisanie rukopisej ué. arxiva I. Rus. 
Geogr. Ob&éestva I-III, 1914-16. We miss further N. Aljab’ev’s grammar, Mos- 
cow 1868, with the oldest Russian dialectal map; the variegated Materialy po 
rus. dialektologii, published in 1914 by Warsaw University; the serial Dzalekto- 
logiéeskij Sbornik I-III, 1941-1946; Trudy pervoj dialektol. konferencit, Rostov 
n. D. 1939; S. Koporskij, ‘““Arxaiteskie govory OstaSkovskogo rajona’”’, Ué. 
zapiski of Kalinin Pedagogical Institute, 1946; D. Bubrix’s superb phonetic 
description of a highly peculiar and conservative dialect in the Vladimir region, 
Tzvestija otd. rus. jaz. i slov. AN XVIII; R. Jakobson, Fonetika odnogo sev.-v.-rus. 
govora s namecajuséejsja perexodnost’ju, Prague 1927 (the only detailed descrip- 
tion of a dialect at the very southern margin of Northern Russian); the revealing 
materials from dialects preserving the Great Russian diphthongs, published 
under A. Saxmatov’s editorship in Sbornik otd. rus. jaz. i slov. AN XCV; A. 
Gvozdev, Tipy v.-rus. govorov Penzenskoj gub., Penza 1925. For the history of 
the Russian colonization and dialects of Siberia (p. 150 f.), A. Grigor’ev’s mono- 
graph in Zapiski Tomskogo Univ., 1921, is of primary interest. Also studies on 
border questions between Russian and Ukrainian or Russian and Byelorussian 
dialects should not be forgotten, as, e.g., P. Rastorguev, Seversko-belorus. govor, 
Leningrad 1927. In the questions of the linguistic struggle in Sub-Carpathian 
Russia (p. 155 f.), N. Durnovo’s report in Zapiski of the Humanities Section of 
the Byelorussian Academy, 1928, is particularly illuminating. In the section on 
‘Peripheral Russian’ (p. 156 f.) Estonian and Russian observations about the 
language of the so-called ‘‘poluvercy”’ would be in place. 

Among the books on the language of contemporary Russian journalism (p . 163), 
the more recent collective publication, Jazyk gazety, Leningrad 1941, could be 
mentioned. In the list of works on occupational and generational jargons (pp. 
163 f., 166 f.), one would like to see V. Dobromyslov’s K voprosu o jazyke rabocego 
podrostka, Moscow 1932. An analysis of the innovations in Russian after 1917 
(p. 164 f.) is to be found in E. Polivanov, Za marksistskoe jazykoznanie, Moscow 
1931, and a survey of the inter-war fortunes of Standard Russian in J. Fréek’s 
contribution to the collective volume Slovanské jazyky v dobé | ¥tomné, edited 
by M. Weingart, Prague 1937. On the language of children’s oral tradition 
(p. 166), the best reference is G. Vinogradov’s book, Rus. detskij fol’klor, Irkutsk 
1930. 

Even though the emphasis of the Guide is on the recent development of the 
investigation of Russian, nonetheless the reader would welcome the listing of 
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such classical earlier works as K. Aksakov’s and G. Pavskij’s studies, F. Buslaev’s 
O prepodavanii otecestvennogo jazyka, recently republished, or I. Sreznevskij’s 
penetrating Mysli ob istorii rus. jazyka. Finally, the addition of a few chapters 
lacking in the present Guide could be beneficial: quantitative linguistics (refer- 
ring to all the attempts made in the count of Russian letters, sounds, words and 
grammatical forms); such pivotal ethno-linguistic problems as the verbal taboo 
in Russia, to which two volumes of remarkable research by D. Zelenin were 
devoted in 1929-30; the statistical and historical studies on the diffusion of 
Russian as first and as second language, its juridical position in past and present, 
its variable role in state policy and its place in the school and church. 

This set of ex. aples and suggestions, which could easily be multiplied, suffice 
perhaps to demonstrate that the present Guide has been an indispensable but 
only preliminary step to its future revised edition, far more definitive and syste- 
matic. Our hope for this pending re-edition is at the same time an expression of 
thorough gratitude for the erudite and painstaking work done. 


Harvard University RoMAN JAKOBSON 


A. V. Arcrxovskis AND M. N. Trxomrrov, Novgorodskie gramoty na bereste. 
68 pp. + 23 illustrations. Moscow: Academy of Sciences of the U.S.8.R., 
1953. 

Ten Old Russian documents scratched with a bone instrument on birch bark 
and found during the Novgorod excavations of 1951 by the noted archeologist 
Arcixovskij have been excellently reproduced in photographs and, moreover, 
for the sake of clarity, re-drawn along with nine inscriptions on various objects 
of material culture likewise found in recent Novgorod excavations. These re- 
productions are accompanied by an accurate description of all these scripts, 
with their tentative dating on the basis of paleographic and stratigraphic evi- 
dence. Furthermore, all these documents are reprinted with an attempt at in- 
terpretation and text reconstruction, with word division, spelling normalization 
and insertion of missing letters. Unfortunately, modern spelling is used for this 
reconstruction. 

As pointed out in Slavic Word 1.46ff., the preliminary discussion of these fas- 
cinating finds manifested a considerable weakness in textual criticism and in the 
analysis of the Old Russian letters and inscriptions. The new publication shows 
no considerable progress in this res »ect. For example, in the commentary to the 
oldest letter (#9), despite the perfectly clear wording of this document, two 
equally fantastic alternatives are still proposed. The first of these surmises wants 
to see a female name in gostjata, which, according to the editors, does not occur 
in other sources (p. 41). This typically male name is attested, however, in the 
oldest documents, both Czech (Hostata) and Polish (Goécigta), and a mere 
glance at well-known handbooks would suffice to find it: F. Miklosich, Die 
Bildung der slavischen Personen- und Ortsnamen, p. 51; J. Gebauer, Slovntk 
starocesky I, p. 473; W. Taszycki, Najdawniejsze polskie imiona osobowe, p. 67. 
The Glagolitic sgraffito in the Novgorod Cathedral of St. Sofia cannot be used as 
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an example of a feminine name in -eta since the reading djadjata do&éro and its 
translation ‘Djadjata, the daughter’, quoted by the editors, is erroneous and 
must be replaced by J. Vajs’ accurate reading dédéta dobro, ‘Dédjata, the good 
man’ (Byzantinoslavica 7.187). The other surmise, exposing Gostjata’s father as 
a bigamist, is due to a quite erroneous interpretation of the old Russian text, as 
we indicated in Slavic Word 1.48f. In our translation of this letter, the first sen- 
tence should be re-formulated to avoid any ambiguity: ‘‘What my father has 
given me and (what my) kinsfolk have added, is to his credit.”’ 

In the riddle (#* 10) written down towards the fifteenth century (see Slavic 
Word 1.50f.), the Moscow publication points out as “‘strange’’ the spelling forms 
nobome and nomu. Any textbook of Old Russian, however, e.g., A. Sobolevskij, 
Lekcii po istorii rus. jazyka, 1907, 1. 61 f., knows that old North Russian scribes, 
when rendering the combination oi palatalized consonant and /o/, either do not 
note the rounding of the vowel and write traditionally nemu, or sometimes record 
the rounding of the vowel but then unavoidably disregard the palatalization of 
the consonant: nomu. 

The one-word inscription smova on the bottom of a wooden bow], originating 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth century and excavated in Novgorod in 1948, em- 
barrasses the editors (p. 49), because this word is absent from Sreznevskij’s 
dictionary of Old Russian common nouns. Since, however, the one-word in- 
scriptions on ancient Russian objects of material culture are usually possessive 
adjectives indicating the owner, smova is undoubtedly an adjective sg. fem. in 
agreement with the omitted casa ‘bowl’ and means ‘belonging to Semz’: cf. on 
the one hand several occurrences of the masculine name Som in Tupikov’s 
dictionary of Old Russian personal names and, on the other hand, the Old Polish 
compound personal name Smogor, which appears also in the Old Czech Nekrolog 
Podlazicky. 

As Arcixovskij’s paper, ‘“Raskopki 1952 goda v Novgorode,”’ Vestnik Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, December 1952, reports, the Novgorod excavations of 1952 gave 
even more thrilling results. Besides various other fascinating finds, they un- 
covered 73 new documents, whole or fragmentary, all written on birch bark in 
the twelfth—sixteenth centuries, most of them private letters. Fifteen of these 
scripts are reproduced in the article, with a preliminary discussion of their form 
and content. These letters, extremely interesting for the history of medieval 
Russian language and life, require not only an edition as careful as is the re- 
viewed academic publication of the ten similar documents found in 1951, but 
also a much more adequate analysis of their spelling and language and a more 
careful interpretation. 

These texts uncover for us an entirely new, less literate, more ordinary and 
vulgar layer of Old Russian verbal culture than the more exclusive and sophis- 
ticated literary specimens we have hitherto known. That these birch bark epistles 
were widespread is proved not only by the tremendous number of finds made 
until now in one single part of one single Novgorod street, but also by the simul- 
taneous excavation of a similar document in Smolensk by the archeologist D. 
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Avdusin. It is rather puzzling how this birch bark literature remained unknown 
for so long a time to the Russian experts in archeological field work. 

All these scripts are scratched except one letter found in the Novgorod exca- 
vations of 1952. This one was written in ink which is so badly preserved that 
Arcixovskij has not yet succeeded in deciphering it. Such an isolated discovery 
makes it particularly probable that among many hundreds of empty birch bark 
scrolls, found together with the scrolls containing the letters scratched in, at 
least a part may turn out to be original letters with faded ink. This surmise seems 
to me more likely than the guess of the academic publication (p. 6) that “the 
empty scrolls, which in no way or almost in no way differ in their appearance 
from the letters, probably served as floats or were simply thrown out at the trim- 
ming of logs.’’ Let us hope that these ‘empty scrolls” were not thrown away by 
the archeologist. They must be carefully examined with ultra-violet rays and all 
other modern technical devices to ascertain whether faded ink may not be dis- 
covered in these scrolls, and new documents revealed and read. 


Harvard University RoMAN JAKOBSON 


ALEXANDER SERGEEVICH PusHKIN, Evgenij Onegin, a Novel in Verse; the Russian 
text edited with introduction and commentary by Dmitry Cizevsky. xxxii + 
328 pp. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. $4.75. 

This edition of Pushkin’s great narrative poem is excellent. It is especially 
noteworthy for its thorough scholarly commentary in English, which this re- 
viewer finds much superior to the older Russian one by N. L. Brodskij. 

The edition is intended both for university students of the language and for 
specialists in the field of Russian literature. Regrettably, these two purposes 
sometimes conflict in the level of presentation of the commentary, but this is 
no doubt unavoidable. 

The editor’s comments are valuable for his discussion of Pushkin’s language, 
particularly lexicon, and both the introduction and the notes are rich in examples 
of the diverse stylistic levels combined in the poem. These are related structurally 
to the author’s intent in the different parts of the work. Of especial interest are 
Cizevsky’s comments on “quoted speech,” little investigated for the Slavic 
languages. Broader than indirect discourse, the term designates all grammatical 
and lexical devices used to distinguish opinions or speech levels which belong 
only to an author’s characters and which differ from his own. Pushkin is a master 
in the use of such devices in Russian, and the whole problem deserves more study. 


Columbia University WiituraM E. HarkINs 


CrciLia BoreEttius, Safonovits Chronik im Codex AD 10 der Vasterdser Gymnasial- 
bibliothek. Eine sprachliche Untersuchung. Publications de l'Institut Slave 
d’Upsal. 124 p. + 2 photographs. Uppsala, 1952. 

This book is devoted to a linguistic description of the Ruthenian Chronicle 
written in 1672 in Kiev by Teodosij Safonovié. Since the original text was ap- 
parently destroyed during World War II, the copy made in Moscow in 1684- 
1687, at present in Sweden, is presumably the only remnant of Safonovié’s 
work. Its value for a linguistic investigation is especially high because the scribe 
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did not introduce any features of his own language and reproduced the original 
text rather exactly, apart from several mechanical mistakes. Borelius suspects 
that he may have introduced the akan’e into the text, but we shall see that he 
did not. 

The linguistic analysis proper is preceded in Borelius’ book by a compilation 
of the few facts known about the life of Safonovié and the sources of his Chron- 
icle. The linguistic investigation itself follows strictly the too familiar patterns 
for the description of ‘Old Russian” texts as practiced, e.g., in the Russkij 
jilologiéeskij vestnik at the end of the 19th century—a traditional scheme that 
had only to be filled in with examples from the text in question. This obsolete pat- 
tern is particularly unsuitable for as late a period as the second half of the 17th 
century. There are no categories in the language of this time continuing u- or 
ii-stems, and it seems at least strange to speak about ‘‘the back reduced vowel”’ 
® in the text of Safonovié when that vowel had ceased to exist no less than five 
centuries before! 

The author does not undertake any comparisons with the writings of Safo- 
novié’s contemporaries in order to establish the peculiarities of his language. 
No other sources are quoted but the Ukrainian charters of the 14-15th centuries 
and the Krexiv books of the Apostles of the 16th century (for some reason called, 
from the Russian, ‘‘Krechovskij Apostol,’’ although never known under this 
title)—both separated by more than a hundred years from the text to be de- 
scribed. Neither does the author give any analysis; she only quotes examples 
without trying to connect them with any dialectal phenomena or historical 
changes. 

Borelius manifests no criticism toward her sources. When she uses Russian 
sources she reproduces all names, even Ukrainian or Polish, in their Russian 
shape. E.g., we read about a Pole Caplinskij, about the Ukrainians Tukalskij, 
Gedeon Cetvertinskij ete., and not Czaplifiski, Tukal’s’kyj, Hedeon Cetvertyns’kyj 
etc. The Russian city name Novogrudok, in Polish Nowogrdédek, in Belorussian 
Nawharadok becomes the non-existent Novgorodok (31). When the author 
compiles the older Russian sources she speaks of a ‘‘South-Russian language” 
in the Ukraine for the time of the 14th and even 17th centuries (17, 21). But 
then she passes to the Ukrainian sources, and the whole characterization 
changes without any reason or consistency; and so on p. 31 we learn that Kiev 
in the 14th century was a center of Ukrainian culture, where Ukrainian was 
spoken. 

But the most surprising thing is that, after quoting a large number of typical 
Belorussian features in Safonovié’s text, the author comes to the conclusion that 
the Chronicle is written ‘“‘in the Ukrainian literary language of the 17th century”’ 
and that this is an “echtukrainische Sprache.” Alas, so far as one can judge from 
the description. the text contains very essential features of Belorussian and 
almost none of Ukrainian. I shall only list the chief Belorussian traits of the text: 
an unmistakable akan’e, displayed both in the spelling a instead of unstressed 
o and in the hypercorrect o instead of unstressed a (43). The akan’e cannot be 
attributed to the Russian scribe because it would be improbable that he intro- 
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duced the akan’e but no other features of the Moscow dialect and because the 
akan’e is in full harmony with other traits of the text that I shall enumerate. 

These other Belorussian features in Safonovié’s language are: the forms 
sédéti and the like (45); the regular confusion of e and é, even stressed (47); 
participles like vysazony, uconyj, nezlicéonym with their o in the suffix (49); y 
instead of z after prefixes and prepositions, e.g., zyspodu (51); the regular use of 
y after c (51, 71); the regular forms with y after r in words like dryZaly (53); 
the lack of the initial m in the pronoun of the 3rd person after prepositions (65); 
the contaminations of the Dat. sg. endings -ovy and -u (66, 72), showing that 
the ending -ovy was alien to Safonovié; the Nom. pl. in y of neuter substantives 
like serdcy (70); the almost complete lack of the enclitic pronouns (74); the 
thorough distinction between the Dat. and Loc. sg. of adjectives (75); the lack 
of the forms ju/nju in the Acc. of the 3rd pers. pronoun fem. (75); the frequent 
omission of the final -j in the Nom. sg. of adj., and, on the other hand, the fre- 
quent use of the full adj. in the Nom./Acc. fem. and neut. forms of the singular 
(78); comparatives in -j like nizej, lépej (79); the almost complete lack of the 
ending -mo in the Ist pers. pl. of verbs (82); the 2nd pers. imp. pl. with the 
final -e preserved with no consonant cluster preceding, e.g., prisléte (83); and 
finally, absolutely no examples of the Ukrainian u or 7 from old 0, e in newly 
closed syllables. To be sure, Borelius gives 4 such examples, but they are wrong: 
kaménem cannot belong here, because the false é is in an open syllable; méé 
goes back in Ukrainian to mv¢v and therefore cannot contain an 7. Both examples 
are nothing but the manifestation of Safonovié’s confusion of e and é, and the 
same holds for kisél’ (48); the last example, ottul (53) again has nothing to do 
with the Ukrainian 7 and is one of the especially typical features in both old 
Belorussian texts and the modern Belorussian dialects (ottul’, otkul’). Of course, 
some of the traits listed can be found in Polish or in Ukrainian, but not the 
aggregate of them. The text does contain some unquestionable Ukrainianisms 
but it is rather amazing how few they are if one takes into account that Safono- 
vié, whatever was his birthplace, lived in Kiev for many years. 

Thus this book is one of those linguistic curiosities in which the author de- 
scribes one language under the impression that it is another! It would be super- 
fluous to enumerate the minor errors committed in the book. I shall mention 
only that the author for some reason considers the name Vladimir/Volodymyr 
as belonging originally to the jo-stems (49), that she apparently assumes that 
the letter I was read in Kiev in the 17th century as [g] since it was necessary 
to use z to show the pronunciation [h] (64). And the author’s assumption that 
the letter 7 written with a micron or over the line necessarily meant [j] makes 
her establish such improbable forms as, e.g., nevérnyj for the Nom. pl. of the 
adj. (78). 

The useful part of the book is the accurate and minute rendering of some frag- 
ments of Safonovit’s text, unfortunately rather short ones (19 not full pages). 
Historians of literature must now include Safonovié in the history of Belorussian 
literature, although he will continue to belong to the history of Ukrainian litera- 
ture, too, because his activities were so closely connected with Kiev. Safonovié’s 
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birthplace has been unknown; we can now suppose it was in Belorussia. The 
more thorough analysis that remains to be made of the language of his Chronicle 
may enable us to narrow this definition down even further. 


Harvard University Yury Serecu 


Myrtropotyt ILARION (OHIJENKO), Istorija ukrajins’koji literaturnoji movy. 

381 pp. Winnipeg, 1950. 

This book by the well-known Ukrainian linguist is for the most part a collec- 
tion of articles that appeared before the second World War in Ridna Mova, a 
popular journal edited by the author and devoted to the cultivation of modern 
literary Ukrainian. Although notes and references have been added in many 
places, these articles by no means provide a complete history of the Ukrainian 
literary language. In their present form, they are rather a series of popular 
sketches, with frequent references to the author’s special studies, particularly 
his valuable work on of the so-called “‘Krexivs’kyj apostol” (Ukrajins’ka litera- 
turna mova XV I-ho stolittja. Warsaw, 1930. 2 vols., 520 and 190 pp.), in which 
he has given not only an analysis of the monument, but also an historical sketch 
of the Ukrainian language from the tenth to the sixteenth centuries. 

The present book is intended for the Ukrainian reader and will hardly be of 
great use to the Slavicist not specializing in Ukrainian. But the Ukrainian spe- 
cialist will find it a rich source of material, which must, however, be supplemented 
by the literature referred to in the book as well as by some of the more recent 
literature. 

The first part is devoted to the question of the origin of the language; the 
author denies the existence of a “‘proto-Russian,’”’ but his argumentation here is 
very general and therefore unclear. The same part also contains an article on 
the relationship between the literary and the popular language (pp. 9-56). The 
actual history of the literary language is treated in the second part (pp. 59-296), 
which begins with the ‘“‘prehistoric period” —here the author repeats his hypoth- 
esis of the existence of writing in the Ukraine before St. Cyril’s invention of the 
alphabet. Unfortunately we do not find here all the arguments that he has ad- 
duced elsewhere in support of this hypothesis (which I consider quite unconvinc- 
ing). But we do find an amazing argument used to prove the high development 
of the Ukrainian popular language and poetry in the period of the princes: 
“Prince Vladimir himself said, ‘Drinking is the joy of the Russes,’ and drink is 
inseparable from song”’ (! p. 67). The best sections of the book are the chapters 
devoted to the literary language of the Ukraine in the Lithuanian-Russian State 
and during the Muscovite period (pp. 77-132). It is a great pity that the author 
fails to give even a few sample passages from the texts, which are almost un- 
available in Western Europe and America. In the later chapters, the history of 
the literary language frequently turns into a history of literature—and one 
which, in my opinion, often follows antiquated lines. Thus, practically no dis- 
tinction is made between the writers of travesties from the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, who worked with the vulgar language and jargons, 
and the romantics, who tried to develop a language suitable for serious literature. 
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(O. StoroZenko is an exception among the romantics, and as a matter of fact his 
works did not appear until after the end of the romantic period.) The characteri- 
zation of Sevéenko’s language is unfortunately nothing more than an enthusiastic 
ecomium-—quite justified, to be sure, but with no room left for concrete facts. 
The chapter on Kuli§ is also poor in material. Further chapters deal with Ukrain- 
ian realism and the linguistic policy of the tsarist government. Here also, many 
of the author’s judgments fail to reflect, in my opinion, the present state of our 
knowledge of literary history (see, for example, the excessive importance at- 
tributed to the language of Netuj-Levyc’kyj), and he very frequently contents 
himself with perfunctory appraisals (“exemplary language,” etc.) unsupported 
by factual material. The language of Galician writers is judged too negatively, 
and the whole development of the literary language in Galicia is seen only from 
the point of view of the influence exercised on it by the Eastern Ukrainian 
literary language. Even the appraisal of the greatest Galician writer and poet, 
Ivan Franko, is too harsh. The chapter on literature after the Revolution con- 
tains only cursory notes. On the other hand, the author gives very detailed in- 
formation about the linguistic policy of the Soviet government, based on exten- 
sive and frequently inaccessible material (pp. 247-278). In the last chapter of 
the second part he expounds his personal views on the Ukrainian literary language 
—often correct, but often disputable and, in fact, disputed. The last part (pp. 
297-364) is a collection of several articles, including: a history of Ukrainian 
orthography—a very useful review, unfortunately too rapid at times, and fully 
understandable only to a reader well versed in the modern orthography; a very 
interesting review of the history of Ukrainian dictionaries (but without even 
passing mention of dictionaries that have appeared in the last few years); a 
review of the work of the terminological commission of the Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences (but without any discussion of the dictionaries that have been pub- 
lished); a history of the compilation of the historical dictionary of Ukrainian, 
edited by Professor E. Tyméenko, only part of which has appeared; and, finally, 
a useful but incomplete review of Ukrainian grammatical literature. A conclud- 
ing note is devoted to the history of Ridna Mova, the journal referred to above. 
It is regrettable that the author, whose time has been occupied with ecclesias- 
tical work, was unable to polish his articles and to rewrite some of them. The 
book can be recommended to the non-Ukrainian reader only on condition that 
he acquaint himself with the other literature. And unfortunately there are some- 
times strange gaps in the bibliographical references; thus, some of the most 
valuable works of literary history are left unmentioned—works like those of 
M. Zerov, V. Petrov, A. Samraj and others, which devote no little space to the 
literary language. In the chapter cn Kuli8, reference is made to only two, by no 
means exhaustive, studies, and most of the chapters on the nineteenth century 
have no bibliographical references at all. ...There are many omissions and in- 
accuracies in details: the survey of Church Slavonicisms in Old Ukrainian (p. 65) 
is dubious; the notes on the lexicon of the Igor’ Tale (p. 75) include a number of 
words that are only interpolations of editors (e.g., strikusy); as I have already 
noted, there are many doubtful assertions in the chapters dealing with literary 
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history; there are also quite a few inaccuracies in biographical dates—hypo- 
thetical dates in the life of Ivan VySenskij are given without any reservations; 
if Sil’vestr Medvedev wrote “in the same language as his teacher Simeon Po- 
lockij” (pp. 123-4), the fact cannot be used as proof of Ukrainian influence— 
Simeon Polockij, Belorussian and student of the Kiev Academy as he was, 
wrote with an absence of Belorussianisms and Ukrainianisms that was unusual 
for seventeenth-century authors; the word Ukraina in Skovoroda did not refer 
to the Kiev region, but to Slobods’ka Ukrajina, i.e. the Xarkov gubernija 
(p. 126); it is untrue that in Galicia before 1917 there was ‘‘not even a glimmer” 
of an attempt to create a pan-Ukrainian literary language (p. 218); the charac- 
terization of Franko’s language (p. 224) as Galician dialect (hovirka) is unjust; 
the Kozakophilia of “the old writers” is exaggerated (p. 234); when speaking 
of Marr (p. 264), whom, by the way, the author treats as if still living, one cannot 
leave unmentioned in 1950 the latest stage of his influence in linguistics, including 
Ukrainian linguistics; it is difficult to consider P. KuliS “the first”? to concern 
himself with the ‘cultivation of the Ukrainian word” (p. 291). These are only 
a few examples. Many of the inaccuracies and obscurities are explained by the 
history of the book, based as it is on popular articles written at various times. 

A few omissions should also be noted. The first person to eliminate ‘‘s’’ in 
the spelling of Ukrainian was not M. Luékaj in 1830, but Hr. Skovoroda in the 
1770’s (p. 307); Ivan Vojcexovié’s Sobranie slov malorossijskago narécija, prac- 
tically the first dictionary of the Ukrainian popular language, appeared first in 
the Trudy Obs¢estva Lijubitelej Rosstjskoj slovesnosti pri Moskovskom universitete 
in 1822 (p. 328); despite the author’s efforts for completeness in his list of ter- 
minological dictionaries, he has omitted the interesting Filosofs’kyj slounyk of 
the talented and untimely deceased classical philologist I. M. Zvins’kyj (Cer- 
kassy, 1918, 16 pp.). 

Like most of Professor Ohijenko’s works, the book contains an excellent selec- 
tion of illustrations, this time not always well reproduced. On page 100 it is not 
a page, as the inscription says, but half a page that is given of Pamva Berynda’s 
dictionary in the 1627 edition. 

Despite some inadequacies, the book can be recommended as introductory 
reading in the history of the Ukrainian literary language. 


Harvard University Dn. CIZEVSKY 
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